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MADRIGAL. 
1 
O Dove, that dost bewail thy love 
As I do mine, 
Would that my woe could find the facile flow 
Thou hast for thine! 


Il. 
In every wood I hear thy voice 
In loud lament, 
While I am fuin to send the sounds of pain 
To banishment. 


111. 
Yet I divine thy heart and mine 
Know the same grief, 
But thine has utterance, while silent tears 
Are my relief. 


Iv. 
Let us divide our burdens, then, — 
Mourn thou for me, 
And I, who am too proud to moan aloud, 
Will weep for thee! 
Macmillian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
8. B. 0. 


Canst thou not whisper me that thou art here 
In thy fair seaside home, while fields are 


green 
And leaves hang thickest on the trees so dear 
That shade the paths where thou no more art 
seen, 
Marking each opening flower, and bending low 
To catch the roses’ breath when south winds 
blow? 


The roses bloom, the violet lifts its head, 

And all bright hues are scattered at our feet; 
But never more shall echo to thy tread 

The garden bound to thee so dear, so sweet, 
Tree branches wave in the soft summer air, 
And birds sing blithely, but thou art not there. 


Thy love wrapped all earth’s bright things in 
its glow, 

But when thy feet grew weary angels called, 

And thou didst heed their summons, and didst 


go 
With loving haste and spirit unappalled 
Unto the land where fadeless blossoms grow; 
If heaven to thee, there must be song and flow- 


ers, 
So loved on earth with all thy yearning powers. 


And O! how many good and truthful hearted 
Waited thy coming unto perfect rest: 

Poor weary traveller, from all toil departed, 
Forever more the Saviour’s welcome guest! 

Forget us not; but that thou canst not ever, 

Since love like thine and ours endures forever. 





MADRIGAL, ETC. 


Bloom on, sweet flowers, and deck her lowly 
pillow! 
Wave, summer grasses, o’er her pulseless 


eep; 
Moan on, il far-off, blue and foaming billow, 
Help us her holy memory to keep; 
Unto these fair things did her spirit cling. 
Are they not hers with each diviner thing ? 
June, 1871. Transcript. 


DEATH OF MARY STUART. 
I. 


Nosty at length to die, 
To end her life of blood; 
With a lightsome step and a joyous eye, 
. In the pride of her peerless majesty, 
Before them all she stood. 


IL. 


Not an eyelid’s faintest shiver 
Was there, to give the lie 

To the false heart beating calm as ever, 
As she passed proudly by. 


III. 
Magnificent in wrong! 
The old smile lit her face 
As she stood thuse stern-eyed men among; 
Not a stain of fear as she swept along 
Should mar that fatal grace. 


Iv. 


Not a fulter as she passed 
Was wrung from her royal pride; 
With a lie on her lips to the very last, 
And a gay ‘* Au revoir ”’ to her judges cast, 
Thus Mary Stuart died. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


PHYLLIS. 


Tuey desecrate thy name who alter it 

From this its old-world, quaint, Arcadian 
spelling, 
The legend of the ‘‘ leafy ’’ springtide telling, 

What name to symbolize thyself so fit ? 

Let others praise thy beauty, or thy wit; 

To me thou imagest the nascent year, 
What time amid the maybells lovers dear, 

Hid in the growing greenery, joy to sit. 

Thine is no summer beauty, Rubens ripe; 
Around thee breathes the old idyllic life 
Of grassy meads, far off from city strife, 

And echoing softly to the pastoral pipe, 

Such is thy spell o’er me: all cares to wipe 
From out a heart that knoweth seldom rest, 
Save when, like nestling fluttering to its nest, 

It throbs to thine with love of old Arcadian 


type. 


Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
DARWIN’S “ DESCENT OF MAN.” * 


In Mr. Darwin’s last work we possess at by some evidence, 


length a complete and thorough exposi- 
tion of his matured views. He gives us 
the results of the patient labour of many 
years’ unremitting investigation and of the 
«pplication of a powerful and acute intel- 
lect, combined with an extraordinarily ac- 
tive imagination, to an unequalled collec- 
tion of most varied, interesting and im- 
portant biological data. In his earlier 
writings a certain reticence veiled, though 
it did not hide, his ultimate conclusions as 
to the origin of our own species; but now 
all possibility of misunderstanding or of a 
repetition of former disclaimers on the 
part of any disciple is at an end, and the 
entire and naked truth as to the logical 
consequences of Darwinism is displayed 
with a frankness which we had a right to 
expect from the distinguished author. 
What was but obscurely hinted in the 
“Origin of Species” is here fully and 
fairly stated in all its bearings and with- 
out disguise. Mr. Darwin has, in fact, 
“crowned the edifice,” and the long looked 
for and anxiously awaited detailed state- 
ment of his views as to the human race is 
now unreservedly put before us. 

We rise from the careful perusal of this 
book with mingled feelings uf admiration 
and disappointment. The author’s style 
is clear and attractive —clearer than in 
his earlier works — and his desire to avoid 
every kind of conscious misrepresentation 
is as conspicuous as ever. The number of 
interesting facts brought forward is as sur- 
prising as is the ingenuity often displayed 
in his manipulation of them. Under these 
circumstances it is a most painful task to 
have to point out grave defects and serious 
shortcomings. Mr. Darwin, however, 
seems in his recent work even more than 
in his earlier productions to challenge 
criticism, and to have thrown out ideas 
and suggestions with a distinct view to 
their subsequent modification by others. 
It is but an act of fairness to call attention 
to this :-— 


* The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation 
to Sex. By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 2 
vols. London, 1871. 


** False facts,’ says Mr. Darwin, “ are highly 
injurious to the progress of science, for they 
often long endure; but false views, if supported 
do little harm, as every one 
takes a salntary pleasure in proving their false- 
| ness; and when this is done, one path towards 
' error is closed and the road to truth is often at 
the same time opened.’? — Descent of Man, 
hvol. ii. p. 385, 

Although we are unable to agree en- 
tirely with Mr! Darwin in this remark, it 
none the less contains an undoubted truth. 
We cannot agree, because we feel that a 
false theory which keenly solicits the im- 
agination, put forward by a writer wideiy 
and deservedly esteemed, and which re- 
poses on a multitude of facts difficult to 
verify, skilfully interwoven, and exceed- 
ingly hard to unravel, is likely to be very 
prejudicial to science. Nevertheless, sci- 
ence cannot make progress without the 
action of two distinct classes of thinkers : 
the first consisting of men of creative ge- 
nius, who strike out brilliant hypotheses, 
and who may be spoken of as “ theorizers ” 
in the good sense of the word ; the second, 
of men possessed of the critical faculty, 
and who test, mould into shape, perfect or 
destroy, the hypotheses thrown out by the 
former class. 

Obviously important as it is that there 
should be such theorizers, it is also most 
important that criticism should clearly 
point out when a theory is really proved, 
when it is but probable, and when it is a 
mere arbitrary hypothesis. This is all the 
more necessary if, as may often and very 
easily happen, from being repeatedly spok- 
en of, and being connected with cele- 
brated and influential names, it is likely to 
be taken for very much more than it is 
really worth. 

The necessity of caution in respect to 
this is clearly shown by Mr. Darwin's 
present work, in which “ sexual selection,” 
from being again and again referred to as 
if it had been proved to be a vera causa, 
may readily be accepted as such by the 
uninstructed or careless reader. For many 
persons, at first violently opposed through 
ignorance or prejudice to Mr. Darwin’s 
views, are now, with scarcely less igno- 
rance and prejudice, as strongly inclined 
in their favour. 
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Mr. Darwin’s recent work, supplement- 
ing and completing, as it does, his earlier 
publications, offers a good opportunity for 
reviewing his whole position. We shall 
thus be better able to estimate the value 
of his convictions regarding the special 
subject of his present inquiry. We shall 
first call attention to his earlier statements, 
in order that we may see whether he has 
modified his views, and, if so, how far and 
with what results. If he has,even by his 
own showing and admission, been over- 
hasty and seriously mistaken previously, 
we must be the more careful how we com- 
mit ourselves to his guidance now. We 
shall endeavour to show that Mr. Darwin’s 
convictions have undergone grave modifi- 
cations, and that the opinions adopted by 
him now are quite distinct from, and even 
subversive of, the views he originally put 
forth. The assignment of the law of “ nat- 
ural selection ” to a subordinate position is 
virtually an abandonment of the Darwin- 
ian theory; for the one distinguishing 
feature of that theory was the all-suffi- 
ciency of “natural selection.” Not the 
less, however, ought we to feel grateful 
to Mr. Darwin for bringing forward that 
theory, and for forcing on men’s minds, by 
his learning, acuteness, zeal, perseverance, 
firmness, and candour, a recognition of the 
probability, if not more, of evolution and 
of the certainty of the action of “natural 
selection.” For though the “survival of 
the fittest ” is a truth which readily pre- 
sents itself to any one who considers the 
subject, and though its converse, the de- 
struction of the least fit, was recognized 
thousands of years ago, yet to Mr. Darwin, 
and (through Mr. Wallace’s reticence) to! 
Mr. Darwin alone, is due the credit of hay- 
ing first brought it prominently forward | 
and demonstrated its truth in a volume 
which will doubtless form a landmark in 
the domain of zoological science. 

We find even in the third edition of his 
“Origin of Species” the following pas-: 
sages: —“ Natural selection ‘can act only 
by taking advantage of slight successive 





variations ; she can never take a leap, but| , 


must advance by short and slow steps” 
(p. 214). Again he says: —“If it could 
be demonstrated that any complex organ 
existed, which could not possibly have 
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been formed by numerous, successive, 
slight modifications, my theory would ab- 
solutely break down. But I can find out 
no such case” (p. 208). He adds:— 


** Every detail of structure in every living 
creature (making some little allowance for the 
direct action of physical conditions) may be 
viewed, either as having been of special use to 
some ancestral form, or as being now of special 
use to the descendants of this form — either di- 
rectly, or inairectly through the complex laws 
of growth; ”’ and ‘‘ if it could be proved that 
any part of the structure of any one species had 
been formed for the exclusive good of another 
species, it would annihilate my theory, for such 
could not have been produced through natural 
selection ”’ (p. 220). 


It is almost impossible for Mr. Darwin to 
have used words by which more thoroughly 
to stake the whole of his theory on the 
non-existence or non-action of causes of 
any moment other than natural selection. 
For why should such a phenomenon “ an- 
nihilate his theory”? Because the very 
essence of his theory, as originally stated, 
is to recognize only the conservation of 
minute variations directly beneficial to the 
creature presenting them, by enabling it 
to obtain food, escape enemies, and propa- 
gate its kind. But once more he says: — 


** We have seen that species at any one period 
are not indefinitely variable, and are not linked 
together by a multitude’ of intermediate grada- 
tions, partly because the process of natural se- 
lection will always be very slow, and will act, 
at any one time, only on a very few forms; and 
partly because the very process of natural selec- 
tion almost implies the continual supplanting 
and extinction of preceding and intermediate 
gradations.”’ — P, 223. 


Such are Mr. Darwin’s earlier state- 
ments. At present we read as follows : — 


**T now admit, after reading the essay by 
Nageli on plants, and the remarks by various 
authors with respect to animals, more especially 
those recently made by Professor Broca, that in 
the earlier editions of my ‘ Origin of Species’ 
I probably attributed too much to the action of 
natural selection or the survival of the fittest.’” 
. “I had not formerly sufficiently con- 
sidered the existence of many structures which 
appear to be, as far as we can judge, neither 
beneficial nor injurious; and this I believe 
to be one of the greatest oversights as yet 
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detected in my work.’? — (** Descent of Man,”’ 
vol. i, p. 152). 

A still more remarkable admission is 
that in which he says, after referring to the 
action of both natural and sexual se- 
lection : — 


**An unexplained residuum of change, per- 
haps a large one, must be left to the assumed 
action of those unknown agencies, which occa- 
sionally induce strongly marked and abrupt de- 
viations of structure in our domestic produc- 
tions.” — vol. i. p. 154. 


But perhaps the most glaring contradic- 
tion is presented by the following pas- 
sage :— 

**No doubt man, as well as every other ani- 
mal, presents structures, which as far as we can 
judge with our little knowledge, are not now of 
any service to him, nor have been so during any 
former period of his existence, either in relation 
to his general conditions of life, or of one sex to 
the other. Such structures cannot be accounted 
for by any form of selection, or by the inherited 
effects of the use and disuse of parts. We know, 
however, that many strange and strongly 
marked peculiarities of structure occasionally 
appear in our domesticated productions; and if 
the unknown causes which produce them were 
to act more uniformly, they would probably 
become common to all the individuals of the 
species.’? — vol. ii. p. 387. 

Mr. Darwin, indeed, seems now to admit 
the existence of internal, innate powers, 
for he goes on to say :— 


‘*We may hope hereafter, to understand 
something about the causes of such occasional 
modifications, especially through the study of 
monstrosities.” . . . . **In the greater number 
of cases we can only say that the cause of each 
slight variation and of each monstrosity lies much 
more in the nature or constitution of the organ- 
ism* than in the nature of the surrounding 
conditions; though new and changed conditions 
certainly play an important part in exciting or- 
ganic changes of all kinds.’’ 

Also, in a note (vol. i. p. 223) he speaks 
of “incidental results of certain unknown 
differences in the constitution of the re- 
productive system.” 

Thus, then, it is admitted by our author 
that we may have “abrupt, strongly 


* The italics in the quotations from Mr. Darwin’s 
book in this article are, in almost all cases, ours, 
and not the author’s. 





marked” changes, “neither beneficial nor 
injurious” to the creatures possessing 
them, produced “by unknown agencies” 
lying deep in “the nature or constitution 
of the organism,” and which, if acting 
uniformly, would “ probably ” modify sim- 
ilarly “all the individuals of a species.” , 
If this is not an abandonment of “ natu- 
ral selection,” it would be difficult to se- 
lect terms more calculated to express it. 
But Mr. Darwin’s admissions of error do 
not stop here. In the fifth edition of his 
“Origin of Species” (p. 104) he says, 
“Until reading an able and valuable ar- 
ticle in the ‘ North British Review ’ (1867), 
I did not appreciate how rarely single va- 
riations, whether slight or strongly marked, 
could be perpetuated.” Again: he was 
formerly “inclined to lay much stress on 
the principle of protection, as accounting 
for the less bright colours of female birds ” 
(‘Descent of Man,” vol. ii. p. 198); but 
now he speaks as if the correctness of his 
old conception of such colours being due 
to protection was unlikely. “Is it prob- 
able,” he asks, “that the head of the fe- 
male chaffinch, the crimson on the breast 
of the female bullfinch, — the green of the 
female chaffinch, — the crest of the female 
golden-crested wren, have all been ren- 
dered less bright by the slow process of 
selection for the sake of protection? I 
cannot think so”’ (vol..ii- p. 176). 

Once more Mr. Darwin shows us (vol. 
i. p. 125) how he has been over-hasty in at- 
tributing the development of certain struc- 
tures to reversion. He remarks, “In my 
‘Variations of Animals under Domestica- 
tion’ (vol. ii. p. 57) I attributed the not 
very rare cases of supernumerary mamme 
in women to reversion.” “ But Professor 
Preyer states that mamme erratice have 
been known to occur in other situations, 
even on the back; so that the force of my 
argument is greatly weakened or perhaps 
quite destroyed.” 

Finally, we have a postscript at the be- 
ginning of the second volume of the “ De- 
scent of Man” which contains an avowal 
more remarkable than even the passages 
already cited. He therein declares :— 


**T have fallen into a serious and unfortunate 
error, in relation to the sexual differences of an- 
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imals in attempting to explain what seemed to 
me a singular coincidence in the late period of 
life at which the necessary variations have 
arisen in many cases, and the late period 
at which sexual selection acts. The ex- 
planation given is wholly erroneous, as I have 
discovered by working out an illustration in 


figures.” 


While willingly paying a just tribute 
of esteem to the candour which dictated 
these several admissions, it would be idle 
to dissemble, and disingenuous not to de- 
clare, the amount of distrust with which 
such repeated over-hasty conclusions and 
erroneous calculations inspire us. When 
their Author comes before us anew, as he 
now does, with opinions and conclusions 
still more startling, and calculated in a 
yet greater degree to disturb convictions 
reposing upon the general consent of the 
majority of cultivated minds, we may well 
pause before we trust ourselves unreserv- 
edly to a guidance which thus again and 
coe declares its cwn reiterated fallibility. 
Mr. Darwin’s conclusions may be correct, 
but we feel we have now indeed a right to 
demand that they shall be proved before 
we assent to them; and that since what 
Mr. Darwin before declared “‘must be,” he 
now admits not only to be unnecessary 
but untrue, we may justly regard with ex- 
treme distrust the numerous statements 
and calculations which, in the “ Descent 
of Man,” are avowedly recommended by a 
mere “may be.” This is the more neces- 
sary, as the Author, starting at first with 
an avowed hypothesis, constantly asserts 
it as an undoubted fact, and claims for it, 
somewhat in the spirit of a theologian, 
that it should be received as an aticle of 
faith. Thus the formidable objection to 
Mr. Darwin’s theory, that the great break 
in the organic chain between man and his 
nearest allies, which cannot be bridged 
over by any extinct or living species, is an- 
swered simply by an appeal “to a belief in 
the general principle of evolution ” (vol. i. 
p- 200), or by a confident statement that 
“we have every reason to believe that 
breaks in the series are simply the result 
of many forms having become extinct” 
(vol.i. p. 187). So, in like manner, we are 
assured that “ the early progenitors of man 
were, no doubt, once covered with hair, both 
sexes having beards; their ears were 
pointed and capable of movement; and 
their bodies were provided with a tail, 
having the proper muscles” (vol. i. 
206). And, finally, we are told, with a 
dogmatism little worthy of a philosopher, 
that, “unless we wilfully close our eyes,” we 
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must recognize our parentage (vol. i. p. 
213). 


These are hard words; and, even at the 
risk of being accused of wilful blindness, 
we shall now proceed, with an unbiassed 
and unprejudiced mind, to examine care- 
fully the arguments upon which Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory rests. Must we acknowledge 
that “ man with all his noble qualities, with 
sympathy which feels for the most debased, 
with benevolence which extends not only 
to other men but to the humblest living 
creature, with his god-like intellect which 
has penetrated into the movements and 
constitution of the solar system,” must we 
acknowledge that man “ with all these ex- 
alted powers” is descended from an As- 
cidian? Is this a scientific truth resting 
on scientific evidence, or is it to be classed 
with the speculations of a bygone age ? 

With regard to the Origin of Man, 
Mr. Darwin considers that both “natural 
selection” and “sexual selection” have 
acted. We need not on the present occa- 
sion discuss the action of natural selec- 
tion ; but it will be necessary to consider 
that of “sexual selection” at some length. 
It plays a very important part in the “ de- 
scent of man,” according to Mr. Darwin’s 
views. He maintains that we owe to it 
our power of song and our hairlessness of 
body, and that also to it is due the form- 
ation and conservation of the various races 
and varieties of the human species. In 
this matter then, we fear we shall have to 
make some demand upon our readers’ 
patience. “Sexual selection” is the cor- 
ner-stone of Mr. Darwin’s theory. It oc- 
cupies three-fourths of his two volumes ; 
and unless he has clearly established this 

oint, the whole fabric falls to the ground. 

t is impossible, therefore, to review the 
book without entering fully into the sub- 
ject, even at the risk of touching upon 
some points which, for obvious reasons, 
we should have preferred to pass over in 
silence. 

Under the head of “sexual selection” 
Mr. Darwin includes two very distinct pro- 
cesses. One of these consists in the ac- 
tion of superior strength or activity, by 
which one male succeeds in obtaining pos- 
session of mates and in keeping away ri- 
vals. This is, undoubtedly, a vera causa; 
but may be more conveniently reckoned 
as one kind of “natural selection ” than a 
branch of “sexual selection.” The second 


p- | process consists in alleged preference or 


choice, exercised freely by the female in 
favour of particular males on account of 
some attractiveness or beauty of form, 
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colour, odour, or voice, which such males 
may possess. It is this second kind of 
“sexual selection” (and which alone de- 
serves the name) that is important for 
the establishment of Mr. Darwin’s views, 
but its valid action has to be proved. 

Now, to prove the existence of such a 
power of choice Mr. Darwin brings forward 
a multitude of details respecting the sexu- 
al phenomena of animals of various classes ; 
but it is the class of birds which is mainly 
relied on to afford evidence in support of 
the exercise of this power of choice by fe- 
male animals. We contend, however, that 
not only is the evidence defective even 
here, but that much of his own evidence is 
in direct opposition to his views. While 
the unquestionable fact, that male sexual 
characters (horns, mane, wattles,’&c., &c.) 
hz ve been developed in many cases where 
sexual selection has certainly not acted, 
renders it probable, a4 priori, that the un- 
known cause which has operated in these 
numerous cases has operated in those in- 
stances also which seem to favour the hy- 
pothesis supported by Mr. Darwin. Still 
he contends that the greater part of the 
beauty and melody of the organic world is 
due exclusively to this selective process, 
by which, through countless generations, 
the tail of the peacock, the throat of the 
humming-bird, the song of the nightin- 
gale, and the chirp of the grasshopper 
have been developed by females, age after 
age, selecting for their mates males pos- 
sessing in a more and more perfect de- 
gree characters which must thus have been 
continually and constantly preferred. 

Yet, after all, Mr. Darwin concedes in 
principle the very es in dispute, and 
yields all for which his opponents need 
argue, when he allows that beautiful and 
harmonious variations may occur spon- 
taneously and at once, as in the dark or 
spangled bars on the feathers of Ham- 
burgh fowls (“ Descent of Man,” vol. i. p. 
281). For what difference is there, other 
than mere difference of degree, between 
the spontaneous appearance of a few 
beautiful new feathers with harmoni- 
ous markings and the spontaneous ap- 
pearance of a whole beautiful clothing like 
that of the Tragopans ? 

Again, on Mr. Darwin’s own showing, it 
is. manifest that male sexual characters, 
such as he would fain attribute to sexual 
selection, may arise without any such ac- 
tion whatever. Thus he tells us, “ There 
are breeds of the sheep and goat, in which 
the horns of the male differ greatly in shape 
from those of the female;”* and “with 


tortoise-shell cats, the females alone, as a' 
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general rule, are thus coloured, the males 
being rusty-red” (vol. i. p. 283). Now, 
if these cats were only knownin a wild 
state, Mr. Darwin would certainly bring 
them forward amongst his other instances 
of alleged sexual selection, though we 
now know the phenomenon is not due to 
any such cause. A more striking instance, 
however, is the following: —“ With the 
pigeon, the sexes of the parent species do 
not differ in any external character; 
nevertheless, in certain domesticated 
breeds the male is differently coloured 
from the female. The wattle in the Eng- 
lish carrier-pigeon and the crop in the 
pouter are more highly developed in the 
male than in the female;” and“ this has 
arisen, not from, but rather in opposition to, 
the wiskes of the breeder;” which 
amounts to a positive demonstration that 
sexual characters may arise spontaneous- 
ly, and, be it noted, in the class of birds. 

The uncertainty which besets these 
speculations of Mr. Darwin is evident at 
every turn. What at first could be 
thought a better instance of sexual selec- 
tion than the light of the glowworm, ex- 
hibited to attract her mate? Yet the dis- 
covery of luminous larve, which of course 
have no sexual action, leads Mr. Darwin to 
observe: “It is very doubtful whether 
the primary use of the light is to guide 
the male to the female” (vol. i. p. 345). 
Again, as to certain British field-bugs, he 
says: “If in any species the males had 
differed from the females in an analogous 
manner, we might have been justified in at- 
tributing such conspicuous colours to sex- 
ual selection with transference to both 
sexes ” (vol. i. P: 350). As to the stridu- 
lating noises of insects (which is assumed 
to be the result of sexual selection), Mr. 
Darwin remarks of certain Neuroptera : — 
“Tt is rather surprising that both sexes 
should have the power of stridulating, as 
the male is winged and the female wing- 
less ” (vol. i. p. 366); and he is again sur- 
prised to find that this power is not a sex- 
ual character in many Coleoptera (vol. i. 
p- 382). 

Moths and butterflies, however, are the 
insects which Mr. Darwin treats of at the 
greatest length in support of sexual selec- 
tion. Yet even here he supplies us with 
positive evidence that in certain cases 
beauty does not charm the female. He 
tells us : — 


**Some facts, however, are opposed to the be- 
lief that female butterflies prefer the more beau- 
tiful males; thus, as I have been assured by 
several observers, fresh females may frequently 
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be seen paired with battered, faded, or dingy 
males.’’ — vol, i. p. 400. 


As to the Bombycidee he adds : — 


‘*The females lie in an almost torpid state, 
and appear not to evince the least choice in re- 
gard to their partners. This is the case with 
the common silk-moth (B. mori). Dr. Wallace, 
who has had such immense experience in breed- 
ing Bombyx cynthia, is convinced that the fe- 
males evince no choice or preference. He has 
kept above 800 of these moths living together, 
and has often found the most vigorous females 
mated with stunted males.”’ 


Nevertheless, we do not find, for all this, 
any defect of colour or: markings, for, as 
Mr. Alfred Wallace observes (Nature, 
March 15th, 1871, p. 182), “ the Bombyces 
are amongst the most elegantly coloured 
of all moths.” 

Mr. Darwin gives a number of instances 
of sexual characters, such as horns, spines, 
&c., in beetles and other insects ; but there 
is no fragment of evidence that such struc- 
tures are in any way due to feminine ca- 
price. Other structures are described and 
figured, which doubtless do aid the sexual 
act, as the claws of certain Crustacea; but 
these are often of such size and strength 
(e.g. in Callianassa and Orchestia) as to 
render any power of choice on the part 
of the female in the highest degree in- 
credible. 

Similarly with the higher classes, 7. e. 
Fishes, Reptiles, and Beasts, we have de- 
scriptions and representations of a num- 
ber of sexual peculiarities, but no evidence 
whatever that such characters are due to 
female selection. Often we have state- 
ments which conflict strongly with a be- 
lief in any such action. Thus, e.g., Mr. 
Darwin quotes Mr. R. Buist, Superintend- 
ent of Fisheries, as saying that male 
salmon 


** Are constantly fighting and tearing each 
other on the spawning-beds, and many so in- 
jure each other as to cause the death of num- 
bers, many being seen swimming near the banks 
of the river in a state of exhaustion, and appar- 
ently in a dying state.”’ . . . ‘*The keeper of 
Stormontfield found in the northern Tyne 
about 800 dead salmon all of which with one 
exception were males; and he was convinced 
that they had lost their lives by fighting.’ — 
vol. ii. p. 38. 


The female’s choice must here be much 
limited, and the only kind of sexual selec- 
tion which can operate is that first kind, 
determined by combat, which, we before 
observed, must rather be ranked as a kind 
of “ natural selection.” Even with regard 
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to this, however, we may well hesitate, 
when Mr. Darwin tells us, as he does, that 
seeing the habitual contests of the males, 
“it is surprising that they have not gener- 
ally become, through the effects of sexual 
selection, larger and stronger than the fe- 
males ;” and this the more as “the males 
suffer from their small size,” being “liable 
to be devoured by the females of their own 
species” (vol. ii. p. 7). The cases cited 
by our Author with regard to fishes, do 
not even tend to prove the existence of 
sexual selection, and the same may be said 
as to the numerous details given by him 
about Reptiles and Amphibians. Nay, 
rather the facts are hostile to his views. 
Thus, he says himself, “It is surprising 
that frogs and toads should not have ac- 
quired more strongly-marked sexual differ- 
ences; for though cold-blooded, their pas- 
sions are strong” (vol. ii. p. 26). But he 
cites a fact, than which it would be diffi- 
cult to find one less favourable to his 
cause. He adds: “ Dr. Giinther informs 
me that he has several times found an un- 
fortunate female toad dead and smothered 
from having been so closely embraced by 
three or four males.” If female selec- 
tion was difficult in the case of the fe- 
male salmon, it must be admitted to have 
_— singularly infelicitous to the female 
toad. 

We will now notice some facts brought 
forward by Mr. Darwin with regard to 
beasts. And first, as to the existence of 
choice on the part of the females, it may 
be noted that Mtr. Blenkiron, the greatest 
breeder of race-horses in the world says 
that stallions are so frequently capricious 
in their choice, rejecting one mare and 
without any apparent cause taking to an- 
other, that various artifices have to be 
habitually used.” “ He has never known a 
mare to reject a horse;” though this has 
occurred in Mr. Wright’s stable. 

Some of the most marked sexual charac- 
ters found amongst mammals, are those 
which exist in apes. These are abundantly 
noticed by Mr. Darwin, but his treatment 
of them seems to show his inability to 
bring them within the scope of his 
theory. 

It is well known that certain apes are 
distinguished by the lively colours or pecu- 
liarities as to hair possessed by the, males, 
while it is also notorious that their vastly 
superior strength of body and length of 
fang, would render resistance on the part 
of the female difficult and perilous, even 
were we to adopt the utterly gratuitous 
supposition, that at seasons of sexual ex- 
citement the female shows any disposition 
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to coyness. Mr. Darwin has no facts to 
bring forward to prove the exercise of any 
choice on the part of female apes, but 
gives in support of his views the follow- 
ing remarkable passage : — 


** Must we attribute to mere purposeless vari- 
ability in the male all these appendages of hair 
and skin? It cannot be denied that this is pos- 
sible; for, with many domesticated quadrupeds, 
certain characters, apparently not derived 
through reversion from any wild parent-form, 
have appeared in, and are confined to, the males, 
or are more largely developed in them than in 
the females, — for instance, the hump in the 
male zebu-cattle of India, the tail in fat-tailed 
rams, the arched outline of the forehead in the 
males of several breeds of sheep, the mane in 
the ram of an African breed, and, lastly, the 
mane, long hair on the hinder legs, and the 
dewlap in the male alone of the Berbura 
goat.’’ — vol. ii. p. 284. 


If these are due, as is probable, to sim- 
ple variability, then, he adds, — 


**It would appear reasonable to extend the 
same view to the many analogous characters oc- 


curring in animals under a state of nature. | 


Nevertheless I cannot persuade myself that this 


view is applicable in many cases, as in that of | 


the extraordinary development of hair on the 
throat and fore-legs cf the male Ammotragus, 
or of the immense beard of the Pithecia (mon- 
key).’? — vol. ii. p. 285. 


But one naturally asks, Why not? Mr. 


Darwin gives no reason (if such it may be | 


called) beyond that implied in the gratu- 
itous use of the epithet “ purposeless ” in 
the passage cited, and to which we shall 
return. 

In the Rhesus monkey the female ap- 
pears to be more vividly coloured than 
the male; therefore Mr. Darwin infers 
(grounding his inferénce on alleged phe- 
nomena in birds) the sexual selection is 
reversed, and that in this case the male 
selects. This hypothetical reversion of a 
hypothetical process to meet an excep- 
tional case will appear to many rash in- 


deed, when they reflect that as to teeth, | 


whiskers, general size, and superciliary 
ridges this monkey “follows the common 
rule of the male excelling the female” 
(vol. ii. p. 294). 

To turn now to the class on which Mr. 
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time looking on as a quiet spectator ” (vol. 
ii. p. 41). As these battles must take 
place generally in the absence of specta- 
tors, their doubtless frequently fatal ter- 
, mination must limit greatly the power of 
' selection Mr. Darwin attributes to the fe- 
males. The same limit is certainly im- 
posed in the majority of Gallinaceous 
birds, the cocks of which fight violently; 
and there can be little doubt but that, as 
an almost invariable rule, the victorious 
ang mate with the comparatively passive 
ens. 

Again, how can we explain, on Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis, the existence of dis- 
tinguishing male sexual marks, where it is 
the male and not the female bird which 
selects? Yet the wild turkey-cock, a dis- 
tinguished bird enough, is said by Mr. 
, Darwin (vol. ii. p. 207) to be courted by the 
females; and he quotes (vol. ii. p. 120) 
Sir R. Heron ag saying, “that with pea- 
| fowl, the first advances are always made 
by the female.” And of the capercailzie 
he says, “the females flit round the male 
while he is parading, and solicit his atten- 
tion.” 

But though, of course, the sexual in- 
stinct always seeks its gratification, does 
the female ever select a particular plum- 
age? The strongest instance given by 
| Mr. Darwin is as follows : — 


| Sir R. Heron during many years kept an 
account of the habits of the peafowl, which he 
bred in large numbers. He states that the hens 
have frequently great preference for a particu- 
lar peacock, They were all so fond of an old 
| pied cock, that one year, when he was confined 
though still in view, they were constantly as- 
sembled close to the trellice-walls of his prison, 
and would not suffer a japanued peacock to 
touch them. On his being let out in the au- 
tumn, the oldest of the hens instantly courted 
him, and was successful in her courtship. The 
|mext year he was shut up in a stable, and then 
the hens all courted his rival. This rival was a 
japanned or black-winged peacock, which to 
our eyes is a more beautiful bird than the com- 
mon kind.’’ — vol. ii. p. 119. 


Now no one disputes as to birds show- 
ing preferences one for another, but it is 
uite a gratuitous suggestion that the 
| pied plumage of the venerable paterfamil- 





Darwin especially relies, we shall find that ias was the charm which attracted the op- 
even Birds supply us with numerous in- | posite sex; and even if such were the 
stances which conflict with his hypothesis. case, it would seem (from Mr. Darwin’s 
Thus, speaking of the battling of male| concluding remark) to prove either that 
waders, our author tells us : — “ Two were | the peahen’s taste is so different from ours, 
seen to be thus engaged for half an hour,' that the peacock’s oo, could never 
until one got hold of the head of the other, | have been developed by it, or (if the taste 


whieh would have been killed had not the! of these peahens were different from that 
observer interfered; the female all the of most peahens) that such is the insta- 
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bility of a vicious feminine caprice, thatno ward sign indicated to their would-be 
constancy of coloration could be produced destroyer that its prey was a disgusting 
by its selective action. |morsel.” As to birds, he believes that 

Mr. Darwin bases his theory of sexual ' brilliance of plumage is developed where 





selection greatly on the fact that the male 

birds display the beauty of their plumage | 
with elaborate parade and many curious 
and uncouth gestures. But this display is 
not exclusively used in attracting and 


not hurtful, and that the generally more 
sober plumage of the hens has been, pro- 


‘duced by natural selection, killing off the 
‘more brilliant ones exposed during incu- 


bation to trying conditions. 





stimulating the hens. Thus he admits! Now as Mr. Wallace disposes of Mr. 
that “the males will sometimes display |Darwin’s views by his objections, so Mr. 
their ornaments when not in the presence | Darwin’s remarks tend to refute Mr. Wal- 
of the females, as occasionally occurs with | lace’s positions, and the result seems to 
the grouse at their balz-places, and as may point to the existence of some unknown 
be noticed with the peacock; this latter innate and internal law which determines 
bird, however, evidently wishes for a spec- at the same time both coloration and its 


tator of some kind, and will show off his | transmission to either or to both sexes. At 


finery, as I have often seen, before poultry | 


or even pigs” (vol. ii. p. 86). Again, as | 
to the brilliant Rupicola crocea, Sir R.: 
Schomburgk says: “ A male was capering | 
to the apparent delight of several others” 
(vol ii. p. 87). 

From the fact of “display” Mr. Darwin | 
concludes that “it is obviously probable | 
that the females appreciate the beauty of | 
their suitors” (vol. ii. p. 111). Our Au-! 
thor, however, only ventures to call it 
“probable,” and he significantly adds: | 
“Tt is, however, difficult to obtain direct 
evidence of their capacity to appreciate 
beauty.” And again he says of the hen 
bird: “It is not probable that she con- 
sciously deliberates; but she is most ex- 
cited or attracted by the most” beautiful, 
or melodious, or gallant males” (vol. ii. p. 
123). No doubt the plumage, song, &c., 
all play their parts in aiding the various 
processes of life ; but to stimulate the sex- 
ual instinct, even supposing this to be the 
object, is one thing —to supply the occa- 
sion for the exercise of a power of choice 
is quite another. Certainly we cannot 
admit what Mr. Darwin affirms (vol. ii. p. 
124), that an “even occasional preference 
by the female of the more attractive males 
would almost certainly lead to their mod- 
ification.” 

A singular instance is given by Mr. Dar- 
win (vol. ii. p. 111) in support of his view, 
on the authority of Mr.J. Weir. It is that | 





the same time these authors, indeed, show 
the harmony of natural laws and processes 
one with another, and their mutual inter- 
action and aid. 

It cannot be pretended that: there is 
any evidence for sexual selection except 
in the class of Birds. Certain of the phe- 
nomena which Mr. Darwin generally attrib- 
utes to such selection must be due, in 
some other classes, to other causes, and 
there is no proof that sexual selection acts, 
even amongst birds. 

But in other classes, as we have seen, 
sexual characters are as marked as they 
are in the feathered group. Mr. Darwin, 
indeed, argues that birds select, and as- 
sumes that their sexual characters have 
been produced by such sexual selection, 
and that, therefore, the sexual characters 
of beasts have been similarly evolved. But 
we may turn the argument round and say 
that sexual characters not less strongly 
marked exist in many beasts, reptiles, and 
insects, which characters cannot be due 
to sexual selection; that it is, therefo:e, 
probable the sexual characters of birds 
are not due to sexual selection either, but 
that some unknown internal cause has 
equally operated in each case. The mat- 
ter, indeed, stands thus: Of animals pos- 
sessing sexual characters there are some 
in which sexual selection cannot have 
acted; others in which it may possibly 
have acted ; others again in which, accord- 


of a bullfinch which constantly attacked a |ing to Mr. Darwin, it has certainly acted. 
reed-bunting, newly put into the aviary; It is a somewhat singular conclusion to 
and this attack is attributed toa sort of | deduce from this that sexual selection is 
jealousy on the part of the blackheaded the one universal cause of sexual charac- 
bullfinch of the black head of the bunting. | ters, when similar effects to those which it 
But the bullfinch could hardly be aware | is supposed to cause take place in its ab- 
of the colour of the top of its ownhead! | sence. 

Mr. Wallace accounts for the brilliant| But, indeed, what are the data on which 
colours of caterpillars and many birds in| Mr. Darwin relies as regards birds? As 
another way. The caterpillars which are | before said, they are “display” by the 


distasteful must have gained if “some out-' males, the “greater brilliancy and orna- 
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mentation of these,” and the “ occasional 
preference ” by females in confinement for 
particular males. Is there here any suff- 
cient foundation for such a superstructure ? 
In the first place, in insects, e.g. butterflies, 
we have often many brilliant males crowd- 
ing in pursuit of a single female. Yet, as 
Mr. Wallace justly observes, “‘ Surely the 
male who finally obtains the female will 
be either the most vigorous, or the strong- 
est-winged, or the most patient — the one 
who tires out or beats off the rest.” Sim- 
ilarly in birds strength and perseverance 
will, no doubt, generally reward the suitor 
possessing those qualities. Doubtless, 
also, this will generally be the most beau- 
tiful or most melodious; but this will sim- 
ply be because extra beauty of plumage, 
or of song, will accompany supereminent 
vigour of constitution and fulness of vi- 
tality. What has been before said as to 
the fierce combats of cock-birds must be 
borne in mind. 

But that internal spontaneous powers 
are sufficient to produce all the most va- 
ried or bizarre sexual characters which 
any birds exhibit, is actually demonstrat- 
ed by the class of insects, especially cat- 
erpillars which from their sexless unde- 
veloped state can have nothing to do with 
the kind of selection Mr Darwin advocates. 
Yet amongst caterpillars we not only find 
some ornamented with spots, bands, 
stripes, and curious patterns, “perfectly 
definite in character and of the most 
briiliantly contrasted hues. We have 
also many ornamental appendages ; beauti- 
ful fieshy tubercles or tentacles, hard 
spines, beautifully coloured hairs arranged 
in tufts, brushes, starry clusters, or long 
pencils, and horns on the head and tail, eith- 
er single or double, pointed or clubbed.” 
Mr. Wallace adds, “Now if all these 
beautiful and varied ornaments can be 
produced and rendered constant in each 
species by some unknown cause quite in- 
dependent of sexual selection, why can- 
not the same cause produce the colours 
and many of the ornaments of perfect in- 
sects;””— we may also add, the colours 
and ornaments of all other animals, in- 
cluding birds? 

There is, however, another reason 
which induces Mr. Darwin to accept sexu- 
al selection; and it is probably this which, 
in his mind, mainly gives importance to 
the facts mentioned as to the plumage 
and motions of birds. He says of “dis- 
play,” “It is incredible that all this dis- 

jay should be purposeless” (vol. ii. p. 
399); and again (vol. ii. p. 93), he de- 
clares that any one who denies that the 
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female Argus pheasant can appreciate the 
refined beauty of the plumage of her mate, 
“will be compelled to admit that the ex- 
traordinary attitudes assumed by the 
male during the act of courtship, by which 
the wonderful beauty of his plumage is 
fully displayed, are purposeless; and this 
is a conclusion which I for one will never 
admit.” It seems then that it is this im- 
aginary necessity of attributing purpose- 
lessness to acts, which determines Mr. 
Darwin to attribute that peculiar and spe- 
cial purpose to birds’ actions which he 
does attribute to them. But surely this 
difficulty is a mere chimera. Let it be 
granted that the female does not select; 
yet the display of the male may be useful 
in supplying the necessary degree of 
stimulation to her nervous system, and to 
that of the male. Pleasurable sensation, 
perhaps very keen in intensity, may 
thence result to both. There would be 
no difficulty in suggesting yet other pur- 
poses if we were to ascend into higher 
speculative regions. Mr. Darwin has 
given us in one place a very remarkable 
passage ; he says :— 

‘** With respect to female birds feeling a pre- 
ference for particular males, we must bear in 
mind that we can judge of choice being exerted, 
only by placing ourselves in imagination in the 
same position. If an inhabitant of another 
planet were to behold a number of young rys- 
tics at a fair, courting and quarrelling over a 
pretty girl, like birds at one of their p!aces of 
assemblage, he would be able to infer that she 
had the power of choice only by observing the 
eagerness of the wooers to please her, and to 
display their finery.’’ — vol. ii. p. 122. 

Now here it must be observed that, as 
is often the case, Mr. Darwin assumes the 
very point in dispute, unless he means by 
“power of choice” mere freedom of 
physical power. If he means an internal, 
mental faculty of choice, then the observ- 
er could attribute such power to the girl 
only if he had reason to attribute to the 
rustics an intellectual and moral nature 
similar in kind to that which he _pos- 
sessed himself. Such a similarity of na- 
ture Mr. Darwin, of course, does attribute 
to rational beings and to brutes; but 
those who do not agree with him in this 
would require other tests than the pres- 
ence of ornaments, and the performance 
of antics and gestures unaccompanied by 
any evidence of the faculty of articulate 
speech. 

Such, then, is the nature of the evidence 
on which sexual selection is supposed to 
rest. To us the action of sexual selection 
scarely seems more than a possibility, the 
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evidence rarely raising it to probability. 
It cannot be a“ sufficient cause ” to account 
for the phenomena which it is intended to 
explain, nor can it evenclaim to be taken 
as a vera causa at all. Yet Mr. Darwin 
again and again speaks as if its reality and 
cogency were indisputable. 

As to the alleged action of natural se- 
lection on our own species we may men- 
tion two points. 

First, as to the absence of hair. This is 
a character which Mr. Darwin admits can- 
not be accounted for by “natural selec- 
tion,” because manifestly not beneficial ; 
it is therefore attributed to “sexual selec- 
tion,” incipient man being suppos:d to 
have chosen mates with less and less hairy 
bodies ; and the possibility of such action 
is thought by Mr. Darwin to be supported 
by the fact that certain monkeys have 
parts of the body naked. Yet itis a fact 
that the higher apes have not this naked- 
ness, or have it in a much smaller de- 
gree. 

Secondly, as to the races of mankind, 
Mr. Darwin’s theory, indeed, requires the 
alternation of constancy and caprice to 
account for the selection and the conserva- 
tion of marked varieties. In order that 
each race may possess and preserve its 
own ideal standard of beauty we require 
the truth of the hypothesis that “certain 
tastes may in the course of time become 
inherited ;” and yet Mr. Darwin candidly 
admits (vol. ii. p. 353): “I know of no 
evidence in favour of this belief.” Oa the 
other hand, he says (p. 370), As soon as 
tribes exposed to different conditions came 
to vary, “each isolated tribe would form 
for itself a slightly different standard of 
beauty,” which “ would gradually and in- 
evitably be increased to a greater and 
greater degree.” But why have not the 
numerous tribes of North American 
Indians diverged from each other more 
conspicuously, inhabiting, as they do, such 
different climates, and surrounded by such 
diverse conditions ? 

Again, far from each race being bound 
in the trammels of its own features, all 
cultivated Europeans, whether Celts, 
Teutons, or Slaves, agree in admiring the 
Hellenic ideal as the highest type of hu- 
man beauty. 

We may now pass on to the peculiarities 
of man’s bodily frame, and the value and 
signification of the resemblances presented 
by it to the various structures which are 
found to exist in lower members of the 
animal kingdom. 

Mr. Darwin treats us to a very interest- 
ing account, not only of man’s anatomy, 
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but also of the habits, diseases, and para- 
sites (internal and external) of man, to- 

ether with the process of his development. 

Ie points out (vol. i. p. 11) not only the 
close similarity even of cerebral structure 
between man and apes, but also how the 
same animals are “liable to many of the 
same non-contagious diseases as we are ; 
thus Rengger, who carefully observed for 
a long time the Cebus Azare in its native 
land, found it liable te catarrh, with the 
usual symptoms, and which when often 
recurrent, led to consumption. These 
monkeys suffered also from apoplexy, in- 
flammation of the bowels, and cataract in 
the eye. The younger ones, when shed- 
ding their milk-teeth, often died from 
fever. Medicines produced the same effect 
on them as on us. Many kinds of mon- 
keys have a strong taste for tea, coffee, 
and spirituous liquors; they will also, as I 
have myself seen, smoke tobacco with 
pleasure.” He also tells us of baboons 
which, after taking too much beer, “on 
the following morning were very cross and 
dismal, held their aching heads with both 
hands, and wore a most pitiable expres- 
sion: when beer or wine was offered them, 
they turned away with disgust, but rel- 
ished the juice of lemons.” He notices, 
besides, the process of development in 
man with the transitory resemblances it 
exhibits to the immature conditions of 
other animals, and he mentions certain 
muscular abnormalities. 

Mr. Darwin also brings forward an ob- 
servation of Mr. Woolner, the sculptor, as 
to a small projection of the helix or outer- 
most fold of the human ear, which projec- 
tion “we may safely conclude ” to be “a 
vestige of formerly pointed ears — which 
occasionally reappears in man” (vol. i. p. 
23). Very many other interesting facts 
are noted which it would be superfluous 
here to recapitulate. It is, however, in 
connexion with man’s bodily structure and 
its resemblances that we have observed 
slight errors on the part of Mr. Darwin, 
which it may be as well to point out; 
though it should be borne in mind that he 
does not profess to be in any sense an 
anatomist. Thus, at vol. i. p. 28, he mis- 
takes the srpra-condyloid foramen of.the 
humerus for the inter-condyloid perfora- 
tion. Did the former condition frequently 
occur in man —as, through this mistake, 
he asserts —it would be remarkable in- 
deed, as it is only found in the lower mon- 
keys and not in the higher. A more sin- 
gular mistake is that of the malar bone for 
the premaxilla (vol. i. p. 124). 

To return to the bodily and other char- 
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acters enumerated at such length by Mr. 
Darwin. They may, and doubtless they 
will, produce a considerable effect on 
readers who are not anatomists, but in 
fact the whole and sole result is to show 
that man is an animal. That he is such is 
denied by no one, but has been taught and | 
accepted since the time of Aristotle. We | 
remember on one occasion meeting at a 
dinner-table a clever medical man of ma- 
terialistic views. He strongly impressed | 
the minds of some laymen present by an | 
elaborate statement of the mental phe- | 
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that to take any other view than his as to 
man’s origin, “is to admit that our own 
structure and that of all the animals 
around us, is a mere snare laid to entrap 
our judgment ” (vol. i. p. 32). Mr. Darwin 
is, we are quite sure, far enough from pre- 
tending that he has exhausted the possi- 
bilities of the case, and yet could anything 
but a conviction that the whole field had 
been explored exhaustively, justify such 
an assertion? If, without such a convic- 
tion, it were permissible so to dogmatize, 
every theorizer who had attained to a 


nomena following upon different injuries, | plausible explanation ofa set of phenomena 
or diseased conditions of different parts of | might equally make use of the assertion, 
the brain, until one‘ of the number re- and say, until a better explanation was 
marked as a climax, “ Yes; and when the | found, that to doubt him would be to at- 


brain is entirely removed the mental phe- | 
nomena cease altogether ”— the previous 
observations having only brought out 
vividly what no one denied, viz., that dur- 
ing this life a certain integrity of bodily 
structure is requisite for the due exercise 
of the mental powers. Thus Mr. Darwin’s 
remarks are merely an elaborate statement 
of what all admit, namely, that man is an 
animal. They further imply, however, 
that he is no more than an animal, and 
that the mode of origin of his visible be- 
ing must be the mode of his origin as a 
whole —a conclusion of which we should | 
not question the legitimacy if we could! 
accept Mr. Darwin’s views of man’s men- | 
tal powers. 

All that can be said to be established 
by our author is, that if the various kinds | 
of lower animals have been evolved one | 
from the other by a process of natural 
generation or evolution, then it becomes 
highly probable a priori that man’s body | 
has been similarly evolved; but this, in 





tribute duplicity to the Almighty. 

In tracing man’s origin Mr. Darwin is 
again betrayed into slight inaccuracies. 
Thus, in combating the position, advanced 
in this “ Review,” * that the hands of apes 
had been preformed (with a view to man) 
in a condition of perfection beyond their 
needs, he says : — 


**On the contrary, I see no reason to doubt 
that a more perfectly constructed hand would 
have been an advantage to them, provided, and 
it is important to note this, that their bands 
had not thus been rendered less well adapted for 
climbing trees. We may suspect that a perfect 
hand would have been disadvantageous for 
climbing; as the most arboreal monkeys in the 
world, namely Ateles in America and Hylobates 
in Asia, either have their thumbs much reduced 
in size and even rudimentary, or their fingers 
partially coherent so that their hands are con- 
verted into grasping-hooks.’’ — vol. i. p. 140. 


In a note, Mr. Darwin refers to the Syn- 
dactyle Gibbon as having two of the 


such a case, becomes equally probable | digits coherent. But these digits are not, 
from the admitted fact that he is an animal | 28 he supposes, digits of the hand but toes. 
at all. - | Moreover, though doubtless the Gibbons 
The evidence for such a process of evo- | nd spider-monkeys are admirably organ- 
Intion of man’s body amounts, however, ized for their needs, yet it is plain that a 
only to an a priori probability, and might | Well-developed thumb is no impediment to 
be reconciled with another mode of origin | climbing, for the strictly arboreal Lemurs 
if there were sufficient reason (of an- | are exceedingly well furnished in this re- 
other kind) to justify a belief in such | spect. Again he says (vol. i. p. 143) of 
other mode of origin. Mr. Darwin | the Gibbons, that they “without having 
says: —“It is only our natural preju-| been taught can walk or run upright with 
dice, and that arrogance which made tolerable quickness, though they move 
our forefathers declare that they were de- | @wkwardly, and much less securely than 
scended from demi-gods, which leads us to|™man.” This is a little misleading, inas- 
demur to this conclusion” (vol. i. p. 32). |much as it is not stated that this upright 
But this is not the case; for many demur | Progression is effected by placing the 
to his conclusion because they believe that | enormously long arms behind the head or 
to accept his view would be to contradict | holding them out backwards as a balance 
other truths which to them are far more | !9 progression. 
evident. 


He also makes the startling assertion! * See “ Quarterly Review,” April, 1869, p. 392. 
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We have already seen that Mr. Darwin 
tries to account for man’s hairlessness by 
the help of “sexual selection.” He also, 
however, speculates as to the possibility of 
his having lost it through heat of climate, 
saying: —“ Elephants and _ rhinoceroses 
are almost hairless; and as certain ex- 





tinct species which formerly lived under 


an arctic climate were covered with long! 


wool or hair, it would almost appear as if 
the existing species of both genera had 
lost their hairy covering from exposure to 
heat” (vol. i. p. 148). 

This affords us a good example of hasty 
and inconclusive speculation. Surely it 
would be as rational to suppose that the 
arctic species had gained their coats as: 
that the tropical species had lost theirs. 
But over-hasty conclusions are, we regret 
to say, the rule in Mr. Darwin’s specula- 
tions as to man’s genealogy. He carries 
that genealogy back to some ancient form 
of animal life somewhat like an existing 
larval Ascidian; and he does this on the 
strength of the observations of Kowalevsky 
and Kuppfer. He assumes at once that 
the similarities of structure which those 
observers detected are due to descent in- 
stead of to independent similarity of evo- 
lution, though the latter mode of origin 
is at least possible,* and can hardly be 
considered improbable when we reflect 
on the close similarity independently in- 
duced in the eyes of fishes and cephalo- 
pods. 

Quite recently, however, observations 
have been published by Dr. Donitz,t 
which render it necessary, at the least, to 
pause and reconsider the question before 
admitting the Ascidian ancestry of the 
Vertebrate sub-kingdom. 


We now come to the consideration of a 
subject of great importance — namely, 
that of man’s mental powers. Are they, 
as Mr. Darwin again and again affirms 
that they are,f different only in degree and 
not in kind from the mental powers of 
brutes? As is so often the case in discus- 
sions, the error to be combated is an im- 
plied negation. Mr. Darwin implies and 
seems to assume that when two things 
have certain characters in common there 
can be no fundamental difference between 
them. 

To avoid ambiguity and obscurity, it 


* See Professor Rolleston’s “‘ Address at the Liv- 
erpool Meeting of the British Association, 1870.” 

t+ See * Journal fur Anatomie und Physiologie,” 
edited by Reichert and Dubois. Berlin. 


t ‘“ There is no fundamental difference between 
man and the higher mammals in their mental fac- 





ultles.”— Descent of Man, vol. i. p. 35. 
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may be well here to state plainly certain 
very elementary matters. The ordinary 
antecedents and concomitants of distinctly 
felt sensations may exist, with all their 
physical consequences, in the total absence 
of intellectual cognizance, as is shown by 
the well-known fact, that when through 
fracture of the spine the lower limbs of a 
man are utterly deprived of the power of 
feeling, the foot may nevertheless with- 
draw itself from tickling just as if a sensa- 
tion was consciously felt. Amongst lower 
animals, a decapitated frog will join its 
hind feet together to push away an irritat- 
ing object just as an uninjured animal will 
do. Here we have coadjusted actions re- 
sulting from stimuli which normally pro- 
duce sensation, but occurring under con- 
ditions in which cerebral action does not 
take place. Did it take place we should 
have sensations, but by no means necessa- 
rily intellectual action. 

“ Sensation” is not “thought,” and no 
amount of the former would constitute the 
most rudimentary condition -of the latter, 
though sensations supply the conditions 
for the existence of “ thought ” or “ knowl- 
edge.” 

Altogether, we may clearly distinguish 
at least six kinds of action to which the 
nervous system ministers :— 

I. That in which impressions received 
result in appropriate movements without 
the intervention of sensation or thought, 
as in the cases of injury above given. 
(This is the reflex action of the nervous 
system.) 

Il. That in which stimuli from without 
result in sensations through the agency of 
which their due effects are wrought out. 
(Sensation.) 

II. That in which impressions received 
result in sensations which give rise to the 
observation of sensible objects.— Sensible 
perception. 

IV. That in which sensations and per- 
ceptions continue to coalesce, agglutinate, 
and combine in more or less complex ag- 
gregations, according to the laws of the 
association of sensible perceptions.— As- 
sociation. 

The above four groups contain only in- 
deliberate operations, consisting, as they 
do at the best, but of mere presentative 
sensible ideas in no way implying any re- 
flective or representative faculty. Such ac- 
tions minister to and form Instinct. Be- 
sides these, we may distinguish two other 
kinds of mental action, namely : — 

V. That in which sensations and sensi- 
ble perceptions are reflected ou by thought 
and recognized as our own, and we our- 
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selves recognized by ourselves as affected 
and perceiving.— Self-consciousness. 

VL That in which we reflect upon our 
sensations or perceptions, and ask what 
they are and why they are.— Reason. 

These two latter kinds of action are de- 
liberate operations, performed, as they are, 
by means of representative ideas implying 
the use of a reflective representative faculty. 
Such actions distinguish the intellect or ra- 
tional faculty. Now, we assert that pos- 
session in perfection of all the first four 
(presentative) kinds of action by no means 
implies the possession of the last two (rep- 
resentatire) kinds. All persons, we think, 
must admit the truth of the following 
proposition : — 

Two faculties are distinct, not in de- 
gree but in kind, if we may possess the one 
in perfection without that fact implying 
that we possess the otheralso. Still more 
will this be the case if the two faculties 
tend to increase in an inverse ratio. Yet 
this is the distinction between the in- 
stinclive and the intellectual parts of man’s 
nature. 

As to animals, we fully admit that they 
may possess all the first four groups of ac- 
tions — that they may have, so to speak, 
mental images of sensible objects combined 
in all degrees of complexity, as governed 
by the laws of association. We deny to 
them, on the other hand, the possession of 
the last two kinds of mental action. We 
deny them, that is, the power of reflecting 
on their own existence or of enquiring 
into the nature of objects and their causes. 
We deny that they know that they know 
or know themselves in knowing. In other 
words, we deny them reason. The posses- 
sion of the presentative faculty, as above 
explained, in no way implies that of the 
reflective faculty; nor does any amount 
of direct operation imply the power of 
asking the reflective question before men- 
tioned as to “ what ” and “ why.” 

According to our definition, then, given 
above, the faculties of men and those of 
other animals differ in kind; and brutes 
low in the scale supply us with a good 
example in support of this distinctness ; 
for it is in animals generally admitted to 
be wanting in reason—such as insects 
(e. g. the ant and the bee) — that we have 
the very summit and perfection of instinct 
made known to us. 

We will shortly examine Mr. Darwin’s 
arguments, and see if he can bring for- 
ward a single instance of brute action im- 
plying the existence in it of the repre- 
sentive reflective power. Before doing so, 


however, one or two points as to the con- 
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,ditions of the eontroversy must be no- 


ticed. 

In the first place, the position which we 
maintain is the one in possession — that 
which is commended to us by our intui- 
tions, by ethical considerations, and by 
religious teaching uuiversally. The onus 
probandi should surely therefore rest with 
him who, attacking the accepted position, 
maintains the essential similarity and 
fundamental identity of powers the effects 
of which are so glaringly diverse. Yet 
Mr. Darwin quietly assumes the whole 
point in dispute, by asserting identity of 
intuition where there is identity of sensation 
(vol. i. p. 386), which, of course, implies 
that there is no mental power whatever 
except sensation. For if the existence of 
another faculty were allowed by him, it is 
plain that the action of that other faculty 
might modify the effects of mere sensa- 
tion in any being possessed of such addi- 
tional faculty. 

Secondly, it must be remembered that 
it is a law in all reasoning that where 
known causes ere sufficient to account for 
any phenomena we shall not gratuitously 
call in additional causes. If, as we believe 
to be the case, there is no need whatever 
to call in the representative faculty as an 
explanation of brute mental action ; —if 
the phenomena brutes exhibit can be ac- 
counted for by the presentative faculty — 
that is, by the presence of sensible per- 
ceptions and emotions together with the 
reflex and co-ordinating powers of the 
nervous system ; — then to ascribe to them 
the possession of reason is thoroughly 
gratuitous. 

Thirdly, in addition to the argument 
that brutes have not intellect because their 
actions can be accounted for without the 
exercise of that faculty, we have other and 
positive arguments in opposition to Mr. Dar- 
win’s view of their mental powers. These 
arguments are based upon the absence in 
brutes of articulate and rational speech, 
of true concerted action and of educa- 
bility, in the human sense of the word. 
We have besides, what may be called an 
experimental proof in the same direction. 
For if the germs of a rational nature ex- 
isted in brutes, such germs would cer- 
tainly ere this have so developed as to 
have produced unmistakeably rational 
phenomena, considering the prodigious 
lapse of time passed since the entombment 
of the earliest known fossils. To this 
question we will return later. 

We shall perhaps be met by the asser- 
tion that many men may also be taken to be 
irrational animals, so little do the phenom- 
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ena they exhibit exceed in dignity and 
importance the phenomena presented by 
certain brutes. But, in reply, it is to be 
remarked that we can only consider men 
who are truly men — not idiots, and that 
all men, however degraded their social 
condition, have self-consciousness properly 
so called, possess the gift of articulate and 
rational speech, are capable of true con- 
verted action, and have a perception of 
the existence of right and wrong. On the 
other hand, no brute has the faculty of 
articulate, rational speech: most persons 
will also admit that brutes are not capable 
of truly concerted action, and we contend 
most confidently that they have no self- 
consciousness, properly so called, and no 
perception of the difference between truth 
and falsehood and right and wrong. 

Let us now consider Mr. Varwin’s facts 
in favour of an oppos:te conclusion. 

Ist. His testimony drawn from his own 
experience and information regarding the 
lowest races of men. 

2nd. The anecdotes he narrates in fa- 
vour of the intelligence of brutes. 

In the first place, we have to thank our 
author for very distinct and unqualified 
statements as to the substantial unity of 
men’s mental powers. Thus he tells 
us:— 





**The Fuegians rank amongst the lowest barba- 
rians; but I was continually struck with surprise 
how closely the three natives on board H. M.S. 
* Beagle,’ who hid livel some years in Eng- 
land and could talk a little English, resembled 
us in disposition, and in most of our mental 
qualities.’” — vol. i. p. 34. 


Again he adds: — 


**The American aborigines, Negroes and Eu- 
ropeans differ as much from each other in mind 
4s any three races that can be named; yet I 
was incessantly struck, whilst living with the 
Fuegians on board the ‘ Beagle,’ with the 
many little traits of character, showing how 
similar their minds were to ours; and so it was 
with a full-blooded negro with whom I happened 
once to be intimate.’? ~ vol, i. p. 232. 


Again : — “ Differences of this kind 
(mental) between the highest men of the 
highest races and the lowest savages, are 
connected by the finest gradations” (vol. 
i. p. 35). 

Mir. Darwin, then, plainly tells us that 
all the essential mental characters of civ- 
ilized man are found in the very lowest 
races of men, though in a less completely 
developed state ; while, in comparing their 
mental powers with those of brutes, he 
says “No doubt the difference in this re- 
spect is enormous” (vol. i. p. 34). As if, 
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however, to diminish the force of this ad- 
mission, he remarks, what no one would 
dream of disputing, that there are psychi- 
cal phenomena common to men and to 
other avimals. He says of man that 


** He uses in common with the lower animals 
inarticulate cries to express his meaning, aided 
by gestures and the movements of the muscles 
of the face. This especially holds good with the 
the more simple and vivid feelings, which are 
but little connected with the higher intelligence. 
Our cries of pain, fear, surprise, anger, together 
with their appropriate actions, and the murmur 
of a mother to her beloved child are more ex- 
pressive than any words.’’ — vol. i. p. 54. 


But, inasmuch as it is admitted on all 
hands that man is an animal, and there- 
fore has all the four lower faculties enn- 
merated in our list, as well as the two 
higher ones, the fact that he makes use of 
common instinctive actions in no way 
diminishes the force of the distinction be- 
tween him and brutes as regards the rep- 
resentative, reflective faculties. It rather 
follows as a matter of course froin his 
animality that he should manifest phe- 
nomena common to him and to brutes. 
That man has a common nature with 
them is perfectly compatible with his hav- 
ing, besides, a superior nature and facul- 
ties of which no brute has any rudiment 
or vestige. Indeed, all the arguments 
and objections in Mr. Darwin’s second 
chapter may be met by the fact that man 
being an animal, has corresponding facul- 
ties, whence arises a certain external con- 
formity with other animals as to the 
modes of expressing some mental modifi- 
cations. In the overlooking of this pos- 
sibility of co-existence of two natures lies 
that error of negation to which we before 
alluded. Here, as in other parts of the 
book, we may say there are two quantities 
a and aplusz, and Mr. Darwin, seeing the 
two as but neglecting the z, represents 
the quantities as equal. 

We will now notice the anecdotes nar- 
rated by Mr. Darwin in support of the 
rationality of brutes. Before doing so, 
however, we must remark that our au- 
thor’s statements, given on the authority 
(sometimes second-hand authority) of 
others, afford little evidence of careful 
criticism. This is the more noteworthy 
when we consider the conscientious care 
and pains which he bestows on all the 
phenomena which he examines himself. 

Thus, for example, we are told on the 
authority of Brehm that — 


**An eagle seized a young cercopithecus, 
which, by clinging to a branch, was uot at once 
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carried off; it cried loudly for assistance, upon 
which other members of the troop, with much 
uproar, rushed to the rescue, surrounded the 
eagle, and pulled out so many feathers that he 
no longer thought of his prey, but only how to 
escape.’? — vol. i, p. 76. 


We confess we wish that Mr. Darwin 
had himself witnessed this episode. Per- 
haps, however, he has seen other facts 
sufficiently similar to render this one 
credible. In the absence of really trust- 
worthy evidence we should, however, be 
inclined to doubt the fact of a young 
cercopithecus, unexpectedly seized, being 
able, by clinging, to resist the action of an 
eagle’s wings. 

We are surprised that Mr. Darwin 
should have accepted the following tale 
without suspicion : — 


** One female baboon had so capacious a heart 
that she not only adopted young monkeys of 
of other species, but stole young dogs and cats 
which she continually carried about. Her kind- 
ness, however, did not go so far as to share her 
food with her adopted offspring, at which Brehm 
was surprised, as his monkeys always divided 
everything quite fairly with their own young 
ones, An adopted kitten scratched the above- 
mentioned affectionate baboon, who certainly 
had a fine intellect, for she was much aston- 
ished at being scratched, and immediately ex- 
amined the kitten’s feet, and without more ado 
bit off the claws,’’ (!!) — vol. i, p. 41. 


Has Mr. Darwin ever tested this al- 
leged fact? Would it be possible for a 
baboon to bite off the claws of a kitten 
without keeping the feet perfectly 
straight ? 

Again we have an anecdote on only 
second-hand authority (namely a quota- 
tion by Brehm of Schimper) to the foilow- 
ing effect :— 

‘*In Abyssinia, when the baboons belonging 
to one species (C. gelada) descend in troops 
from the mountains to plunder the fields, they 
sometimes encounter troops of another species 
(C. hamadryas), and then a fight ensues. The 
Geladas roll down great stones, which the Hama- 
dryas try to avoid, and then both species, mak- 
ing a great uproar, rush furiously against each 
other. Brehm, when accompanying the Duke 
of Coburg-Gotha, aided in an attack with fire- 
arms on a troop of baboons in the pass of Mensa 
in Abyssinia, The baboons in return rolled so 
many stones down the mountain, some as large 
as a man’s head, that the attackers had to beat 
& hasty retreat; and the pass was actually for a 
time closed against the caravan. It deserves 
notice that these baboons thus acted in con- 
cert.”? — vol. i. p. 51. 


Now, if every statement of fact here 
given be absolutely correct, it in no way 
LIVING AGE. VOL, xxuI. 1048 
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even tends to invalidate the distinction 
we have drawn between “instinct” and 
“reason”; but the positive assertion that 
the brutes “acted in concert,” when the 
evidence proves nothing more than that 
their actions were simultaneous, shows 
a strong bias on the part of the narrator. 
A flock of sheep will simultaneously turn 
round and stare and stamp at an intruder; 
but this is not “concerted action,” which 
means that actions are not only simultane- 
ous, but are so in consequence of a re- 
ciprocal understanding and convention 
between the various agents. It may be 
added that if any brutes were capable of 
such really concerted action, the effects 
would soon make themselves known to us 
so forcibly as to prevent the possibility 
of mistake. 

We come now to Mr. Darwin’s instances 
of brute rationality. In the first place he 
tells us : — 


‘**T had a dog who was savage and averse to 
all strangers, and I purposely tried his memory 
after an absence of five years and two days. I 
went near the stable where he lived, and shouted 
to him in my old manner; he showed no joy, but 
instantly followed me out walking and obeyed 
me, exactly as if I had parted with him only 
half an hour before. A train of old associa- 
tions, dormant during five years, had thus 
been instantaneously awakened in his mind,’* 
—vol. i. p. 45. 


No doubt! but this is not “reason.” 
Indeed, we could hardly have a better in- 
stance of the mere action of associated 
sensible impressions. What is there here 
which implies more than memory, impres- 
sions of sensible objects and their associa- 
tion? Had there been reason there would 
have been signs of joy and wonder, 
though such signs would not alone prove 
reason to exist. It is evident that Mr. 
Darwin’s own mode of explanation is the 
sufficient one — namely, by a train of as- 
sociated sensible impressions. Mr. Dar- 
win surely cannot think that there is in 
this case any evidence of the dog’s having 
put to himself those questions which, 
under the circumstances, a rational being 
would put. Mr. Darwin also tells us how 
amonkey-trainer gave up in despair the 
education of monkeys, of which the atten- 
tion was easily distracted from his teach- 
ing, while “a monkey which carefully at- 
tended to him could always be trained.” 
But “attention” does not imply ~rea- 
son.” The anecdote only shows that some 
monkeys are more easily impressed and 
more retentive of impressions than others. 

Again, we are told, as an instance of 
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reason, that “Rengger sometimes put a 
live wasp in paper so that the monkeys in 
hastily unfolding it got stung; after this 
had once happened, they always first held 
the packet to their ears to detect any 
movement within.” But here again we 
have no need to call in the aid of “ rea- 
son.” The monkeys had had the group 
of sensations “folded paper” associated 
with the other groups —“ noise and move- 
ment” and “stung fingers.” The second 
time they experience the group of sensa- 
tions “folded paper” the succeeding sen- 
sations (in this instance only too keenly 
associated) are forcibly recalled, and with 
the recollection of the sensation of hear- 
ing the hand goes to the ear. Yet Mr. 
Darwin considers this unimportant in- 
stance of such significance that he goes 
on to say : — 

** Any one who is not convinced by such facts 
as these, and by what he may observe with his 
own dogs, that animals can reason, would not 
be convinced by anything I could add. Never- 
theless, I will give one case with respect to dogs, 
as it rests on two distinct observers, and can 
hardly depend on the medification of any in- 
stinct. Mr. Colquhoun winged two wild ducks, 
which fell on the opposite side of a stream; his 
retriever tried to bring over both at once, but 
could not succeed; she then, though never be- 
fore known to ruffle a feather, deliberately 
killed one, brought over the other, and returned 
for the dead bird. Colonel Hutchinson relates 
that two partridges were shot at once, one being 
killed and the other wounded; the latter ran 
away, and was caught by the retriever, who 
on her return came across the dead bird; she 
stopped, evidently greatly puzzled, and after one 
or two trials, finding she could not take it up 
without permitting the escape of the winged 
bird, she considered a moment, then deliberately 
murdered it by giving it a severe crunch, and 
afterwards brought away both together. This 
was the only known instance of her having wil- 
fully injured any game.’ 


Mr. Darwin adds: 


‘* Here we have reason, though not quite per- 
fect, for the retriever might have brought the 
wounded bird first and then returned for the 
dead one, as in the case of the two wild ducks.”’ 
— vol. i. pp. 47, 48. 


Here we reply we have nothing of the 
kind, and to bring “reason” into play is 
gratuitous. The circumstances can be 
perfectly explained (and on Mr. Darwin’s 
own principles) as evidences of the revival 
of an old instinct. The ancestors of 
sporting dogs of course killed their prey, 
and that trained dogs do not kill it is sim- 
ply due to man’s action, which has sup- 
pressed the instinct by education, and 
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which continually thus keeps it under 
control. It is indubitable that the old 
tendency must be latent, and that a small 
interruption in the normal retrieving 
process, such as occurred in the cases cited, 
would probably be sufficient to revive that 
old tendency and call the obsolete habit 
into exercise. 

But perhaps the most surprising instance 
of groundless inference is presented in the 
following passage : — 


** My dog, a full grown and very sensible ani- 
mal, was lying on the lawn during a hot and 
still day; but at a little distance a slight breeze 
occasionally moved an open parasol, which 
would have been wholly disregarded by the dog, 
had any one stood near it, As it was, every 
time that the parasol slightly moved, the dog 
growled fiercely and barked. He must, I think, 
have reasoned to himself in a rapid and uncon- 
scious manner, that movement without any ap- 
parent cause indicated the presence of some 
strange living agent, and no stranger had a 
right to be on his territory.’’ — vol. i. p. 67. 


The consequences deduced from this 
trivial incident are amazing. Probably, 
however, Mr. Darwin does not mean what 
he says; but, on the face of it, we have 
a brute credited with the abstract ideas 
“movement,” “causation,” and the no- 
tions logically arranged and classified in 
subordinate genera— “agent,” “living 
agent,” “strange living agent.” He also 
attributes to it the notion of “a right” of 
“territorial limitation,” and the relation 
of such “ limited territory ” and “ personal 
ownership.” It may safely be affirmed that 
if a dog could so reason in one instance 
he would in others, and would give much 
more unequivocal proofs for Mr. Darwin 
to bring forward. 

Mr. Darwin, however, speaks of reason- 
ing in an “unconscious manner,” so that 
he cannot really mean any process of rea- 
soning at all; but, ifso, his case is no way 
apposite. Even an insect can be startled, 
and will exhibit as much evidence of 
rationality as is afforded by the growl of 
a dog ; and all that is really necessary to 
explain such a phenomenon exists in an 
oyster, or-even in the much talked-of As- 
cidian. 

Thus, then, it appears that, even in Mr. 
Darwin’s specially-selected instances, there 
is not a tittle of evidence tending, how- 
ever slightly, to show that any brute pos- 
sesses the representative reflective facul- 
ties. But if, as we assert, brute animals 
are destitute of such higher faculties, 
it may well be that those lower faculties 
which they have (and which we more or 
less share with them) are highly developed, 
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and their senses possess a degree of keen- 
ness and quickness inconceivable to us. 
Their minds * being entirely occupied with 
such lower faculties, and having, so to 
speak, nothing else to occupy them, their 
sensible impressions may become inter- 
woven and connected to a far greater ex- 
tent than in us. Indeed, in the absence 
of free will, the laws of this association of 
ideas obtain supreme command over the 
minds of brutes: the brute being entirely 
immersed, as it were, in his presentative 
faculties. 

There yet remain two matters for con 
sideration, which tend to prove the funda- 
mental difference which exists between 
the mental powers of man and brutes: — 
1. The mental equality between animals 
of very different grades of structure, and 
their non-progressiveness ; 2. The question 
of articulate speech. 

Considering the vast antiquity of the 
great animal groups,f it is, indeed, remark- 
able how little advance in mental capacity 
has been achieved even by the highest 
brutes. Thisis made especially evident by 
Mr. Darwin’s own assertions as to the capa- 
cities of lowly animals. Thus he tells us 
that — 


**Mr. Gardner, whilst watching a shore- 
crab (Gelasimus) making its burrow, threw 
some shell towards the hole. One rolled in, and 
three other shells remained within a few inches 
of the mouth. In about five minutes the crab 
brought out the shell which had fallen in, and 
garried it away to the distance of a foot; it then 
saw the three other shells lying near, and evi- 
dently thinking that they might likewise roll in, 
carried them to the spot where it had laid the 
first.’? — vol. i. p. 334. 


Mr. Darwin adds or quotes the astonish- 
ing remark, “It would, I think, be difficult 
to distinguish this act from one performed 
by man by the aid of reason.” Again, he 
tells us : — 


** Mr. Lonsdale informs me that he placed a 
pair of land-shells (Helix pomatia), one of 
which was weakly, into a small and ill-provided 
garden, After a short time the strong and 
healthy individual disappeared, and was traced 
by its track of slime over a wall into an adjoin- 
ing well-stocked garden. Mr. Lonsdale con- 
cluded that it had deserted its sickly mate; but 
after an absence of twenty-four hours it re- 


* The words “ mind,” “ mental,” “ intelligence,” 
&c., are made use of in reference to the psychical 
faculties of brutes, in conformity to popular usage, 
and not as strictly appropriate. 

+ Mr. Darwin (vol. i. p. 360) refers to Dr. Scud- 
der’s discovery of ‘‘ a fossil insect in the Devonian 
a of New a Ln nenpeen with “ 
well-known ——S or st ig apparatus Oo: 
the male Locustidz.” 
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turned, and apparently communicated the re- 
sult of its successful exploration, for both then 
started along the same track and disappeared 
over the wall.’? — vol. i. p. 325. 


Whatever may be the real value of the 
statements quoted, they harmonize with a 
matter which is incontestable. We refer 
to the fact that the intelligence of brutes, 
be they high or be they low, is essentially 
one in kind, there being a singular parity 
between animals belonging to groups 
widely different in type of structure and 
in degree of development. 

Apart from the small modifications 
which experience occasionally introduces 
into the habits of animals — as sometimes 
occurs after man has begun to frequent a 
newly-discovered island — it cannot be de- 
nied that, looking broadly over the whole 
animal kingdom, there is no evidence of 
advance in mental power on the part of 
brutes. This absence of progression in 
animal intelligence is a very important 
consideration, and it is one which does not 
seem to be adverted to by Mr. Darwin, 
though the facts detailed by him are ex- 
ceedingly suggestive of it. 

When we speak cf this absence of pro- 
gression we do not, of course, mean to 
deny that the dog is superior in mental 
activity to the fish, or the jackdaw to the 
toad. But we mean that, considering the 
vast period of time that must (on Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory) have elapsed for the evolution 
of an Orang from an Ascidian, and consid- 
ering how beneficial increased intelligence 
must be to all in the struggle for life, it is 
inconceivable (on Mr. Darwin’s principles 
only) that a mental advance should not have 
taken place greater in degree, more gener- 
ally diffused, and more in proportion to 
the grade of the various animals than we 
find to be actually the case. For in what 
respect is the intelligence of the ape 
superior to that of the dog or of the ele- 
phant? It cannot be said that +’ >re is 
one point in which its psychical «ature 
approximates to man more than that of 
those four-footed beasts. But, again, 
where is the great superiority of a dog or 
an ape overa bird? The falcon trained 
to hawking is at least as remarkable an 
instance of the power of education as the 
trained dog. The tricks which birds can 
be taught to perform are as complex and 


wonderful as those acted by the mammal. 
The phenomena of nidification, and some 
of those now brought forward by Mr. 
Darwin as to courtship, are fully compara- 
ble with analogous phenomena of quasi- 
intelligence in any beast. 
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This, however, is but a small part of the 
argument. For let us descend to the in- 
vertebrata, and what do we find? —a re- 
striction of their quasi-mental faculties 
proportioned to their constantly inferior 
type of structure? By no means. We 
find, e.g., in ants, phenomena which simu- 
late those of an intelligence such as ours 
far more than do any phenomena exhibited 
by the highest beasts. Ants display a 
coinplete and complex political organiza- 
tion, classes of beings socially distinct, war 
resulting in the capture of slaves, and the 
appropriation and maintenance of domestic 
animals (Aphides) analogous to our milk- 
giving cattle. 

Mr. Darwin truthfully remarks on the 
great difference in these respects between 
such creatures as ants and bees, and sin- 
gularly inert members of the same class 
—such as the scale insect or coccus. But 
can it be pretended that the action of nat- 
ural and sexual selection has alone pro- 
duced these phenomena in certain insects, 
and failed to produce them in any other 
mere animals even of the very highest 
class? If these phenomena are due to a 
power and faculty similar in kind to hu- 
man intelligence, and which power is 
latent and capable of evolution in all ani- 
mals, then it is certain that this power 
must have been evolved in other instances 
also, and that we should see varying de- 
grees of it in many, and notably in the 
highest brutes as well as in man. If, on 
the other hand, the faculties of brutes are 
different in kind from human intelligence, 
there can be no reason whatever why ani- 
mals most closely approaching man in phy- 
sical structure should resemble him in 
psychical nature also. 

This reflection leads us to the difference 
which exists between men and brutes as 
regards the faculty of articulate speech. 
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language by in one place (vol. i. p. 54) 
attributing that faculty in man to his hav- 
ing acquired a higher intellectual nature ; 
and in another (vol. ii. p. 391), by ascrib- 
ing his higher intellectual nature to his 
having acquired that faculty. 

Our author's attempts to bridge over 
the chasm which separates instinctive 
cries from rational speech are remarkable 
examples of groundless speculation. Thus 
he ventures to say — 


**That primeval man, or rather some early 
progenitor of man, probably used his voice 
largely, as does one of the gibbon-apes at the 
present day, in producing true musical ca- 
dences, that is in singing; we may conclude 
from a widely-spread amlogy that this power 
would have been especially exerted during the 
courtship of the sexes, serving to express vari- 
ous emotions, as love, jealousy, triumph, and 
serving as a challenge to their rivals, ‘The imi- 
tation by articulate sounds of musical cries 
might have given rise to words expressive of 
various complex emotions.’’ 


And again : 


**Tt does not appear altogether incredible, 
that some unusually wise ape-like animal sheuld 
have thought of imitating the growl of a beast 
of prey, so as to indicate to his fellow monkeys 
the nature of the expected danger. And this 
would have been a first step in the formation of 
a language.’’ — vol. i. p. 56. 


But the question is not whether it is in- 
credible, but whether there are any data 
whatever to warrant such a supposition. 
Mr. Darwin brings forward none: we sus- 
pect none could be brought forward. 

It is not, however, emotional expres- 
stons or manifestations of sensible impres- 
sions, in whatever way exhibited, which 
have to be accounted for, but the enuncia- 
tion of distinct deliberate judgments as to 


Mr. Darwin remarks that of the distinc-| “the what,” “the how,” and “the why,” by 
tively human characters this has “justly | definite articulate sounds; and for these 


been considered as one of the chief” (vol. 


i. p. 53). We cannot agree inthis. Some 


Mr. Darwin not only does not account, 
but he does not adduce anything even 


brutes can articulate, and it is quite con-; tending to account for them. Altogether 


ecivable that brutes might (though as a 
fact they do not) so associate certain sen- 


we may fairly conclude from the complete 
failure of Mr. Darwin to establish identity 


sations and gratifications with certain|of kind between the mental faculties of 
articulate sounds as, in a certain sense, to| man and of brutes, that identity cannot be 
speak. This, however, would in no way! established; as we are not likely for many 


even tend to bridge over the gulf which 
exists between the representative reflective 
faculties and the merely presentative ones. 
Articulate signs of sensible impressions 
would be fundamentally as distinct as 
mere gestures are from truly rational 
speech. 

Mr. Darwin evades the question about 





years to meet with a naturalist so compe- 
tent to collect and marshal facts in sup- 
port of such identity, if any such facts 
there are. The old barrier, then, be- 
tween “presentative instinct” and “rep- 
resentative reason” remains still unim- 
— and, as we believe, insurmount- 
able. 
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We now pass to another question, , that it is the prevalence of more enduring 


which is of even greater consequence than 
that of man’s intellectual powers. Mr. 
Darwin does not hesitate to declare that 
even the “moral sense ” is a mere result 
of the development of brutai instincts. 
He maintains, “the first foundation or 
origin of the moral sense lies in the social 
instincts, including sympathy; and these 
instincts no doubt were primarily gained, 
as in the case of the lower animals, through 
natural selection ” (vol. ii. p. 394). 

Everything, however, depends upon 
what we mean by the-“ moral sense.” It 
is a patent fact that there does exist a 
perception of the qualities “right” and 
“wrong” attaching to certain actions. 
However arising, men have a conscious- 
ness of an absolute and immutable rule 
legitimately claiming obedience with an 
authority necessarily supreme and abso- 
lute—in other words, intellectual judg- 
ments are formed which imply the exist- 
ence of an ethical ideal in the judging 
mind. 

It is the existence of this power which 
has to be accounted for; neither its ap- 
plication nor even its validity have to be 
considered. Yet instances of difference 
of opinion respecting the moral value of 
ewer concrete actions are often 

rought forward as if they could disprove 
the existence of moral intuition. Such in- 
stances are utterly beside the question. 
It is amply sufficient for our purpose if it 
be conceded that developed reason dic- 
tates to us that certain modes of action, 
abstractly considered, are intrinsically 
wrong; this we believe to be indisput- 
able. 

It is equally beside the question to 
show that the existence of mutually bene- 
ficial acts and of altruistic habits can be 
explained by “natural selection.” No 
amount of benevolent habits tend even 
in the remotest degree to account for in- 
tellectual perception of “right” and 
“duty.” Such habits may make the do- 
ing of beneficial acts pleasant, and their 
omission painful; but such feelings have 
essentially nothing whatever to do with 
the perception of “right” and “wrong,” 
nor will the faintest incipient stage of the 
perception be accounted for by the strong- 
est development of such sympathetic feel- 
ings. Liking to do acts which happen to 
be good, is one thing; seeing that actions 
are good, whether we or others like them 
or not, is quite another. 

Mr. Darwin’s account of the moral 
sense is very different from the above. It 
may be expressed most briefly by saying 





instincts over less persistent ones — the 
former being social instincts, the latter 
personal ones. He tells us : — 


**As man cannot prevent old impressions 
continually repassing through his mind, he will 
be compelled to compare the weaker impressions 
of, for instance, past hunger, or of vengeance 
satisfied or danger avoided at the cost of other 
men, with the instinct of sympathy and good- 
will to his fellows, which is still present and 
ever in some degree active in his mind. He 
will then feel in his imagination that a stronger 
instjnct has yielded to one which now seems 
comparatively weak; and then that sense of 
dissatisfaction will inevitably be felt with which 
man is endowed, like every other animal, in 
order that his instincts may be obeyed.’? — 
vol. i. p. 90. 


Mr. Darwin means by “the moral 
sense ” an instinct, and adds, truly enough, 
that “the very essence of an instinct is, 
that it is followed independently of rea- 
son” (vo'. i. p. 100). But the very es- 
sence of moral action is that it is net fol- 
lowed independently of reason. 

Having stated our wide divergence from 
Mr. Darwin with respect to what the 
term “moral sense” denotes, we might 
be dispensed from criticizing instances 
which must from our point of view be ir- 
relevant, as Mr. Darwin would proba- 
bly admit. Nevertheless, let us examine 
a few of these instances, and see if we can 
discover in them any justification of the 
views he propounds. 

As illustrations of the development of 
self-reproach for the neglect of some good 
action, he observes : — 


‘* A young pointer, when it first scents game, 
apparently cannot help pointing. A squirrel in 
a cage who pats the nuts which it cannot eat, 
as if to bury them in the ground, can hardly 
be thought to act thus either from pleasure or 
pain. Hence the common assumption that men 
must be impelled to every action by experienc- 
ing some pleasure or pain may be erroneous, 
Although a habit may be blindly and implicitly 
followed, independently of any pleasure or pain 
felt at the moment, yet if it be forcibly and ab- 
ruptly checked, a vague sense of dissatisfaction 
is generally experienced; and this is especially 
true in regard to persons of feeble intellect.’ 
— vol. i. p. 80. 


Now, passing over the question whether 
in the “pointing” and “patting” re- 
ferred to there may not be some agreeable 
sensations, we contend that such instincts 
have nothing to do with “ morality,” from 
their blind nature, such blindness simply 
ipso facto eliminating every vestige of mo- 
rality from an action. 
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Mr. Darwin certainly exaggerates the 
force and extent of social sympathetic 
feelings. Mr. Mill admits that they are 
“often wanting ;” but Mr. Darwin claims 
the conscious possession of such feelings 
for all, and quotes Hume as saying that 
the view of the happiness of others “ com- 
munivates a secret joy,” while the appear- 
ance of their misery “ throws a melancholy 
damp over the imagination.”* One 
might wish that this remark were univer- 
sally true, but unfortunately some men 
take pleasure in the pain of others; and 
Larochefoucauld even ventured on the 
‘ now well-known saying, “that there is 
something in the misfortunes of our best 
friends not unpleasant to us.” But our 
feeling that the sufferings of others are 
pleasant or unpleasant has nothing to do 
with the question, which refers to the 
judgment whether the indulging of such 
feelings is “right” or “ wrong.” 

If the “social instinct” were the real 
basis of the moral sense, the fact that so- 
ciety approved of anything would be rec- 
ognized as the supreme sanction of it. 
Not only, however, is this not so, not only 
do we judge as to whether society in cer- 
tain cases is right or wrong, but we de- 
mand a reason why we should obey soci- 
ety at all; we demand a rational basis 
and justification for social claims, if we 
happen to have a somewhat inquiring 
tnrn of mind. We shall be sure avowedly 
or secretly to despise and neglect the per- 
formance of acts which we do not happen 
to desire, and which have not an intellec- 
tual sanction. 

The only passage in which our author 
seems as if about to meet the real ques- 
tion at issue is very disappointing, as the 
difficulty is merely evaded. He remarks, 
“Iam aware that some persons maintain 
that actions performed impulsively do not 
come under the dominion of the moral 
sense, and cannot be called moral ” (vol. i. 
p- 87). This is not a correct stateme nt of 
the intuitive view, and the difficulty is 
evaded thus: “But it appears scarcely 
possible to draw any clear line of distinc- 
tion of this kind, though the distinction 
may be real!” It seems to us, however, 
that there is no difficulty at all in drawing 
a line between a judgment as to an action 
being right or wrong and every other kind 
of mental act. 
say :— 
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hesitation, and can then hardly be distinguished 
from an instinct; yet surely no one will pretend 
that an action thus done ceases to be moral. 
On the contrary, we all feel that an act cannot 
be considered as perfect, or, as performed in the 
most noble manner, unless it is done impulsive- 
ly, without deliberation or effort, in the sume 
manner as by a man in whom the requisite 
qualities are innate,’? — vol. i. p. 88. 


To this must be replied, in one sense, 
“Yes;” in another, “No.” An action 
which has ceased to be directly or indi- 
rectly deliberate has ceased to be moral 
as a distinct act, but it is moral as the con- 
tinuation of those preceding deliberate 
acts through which the good habit was 
originally formed, and the rapidity with 
which the will is directed in the case sup- 
posed may indicate the number and con- 
stancy of antecedent meritorious volitions. 
Mr. Darwin seems to see this more or less, 
as he adds: “He who is forced to over- 
come his fear or want of sympathy before 
he acts, deserves, however, in one way 
higher credit than the man whose innate 
disposition leads him to a good act with- 
out effort.” 

As an illustration of the genesis of re- 
morse, we have the case 


**of a temporary though for the time strongly 
persistent instinct conquering another instinct 
which is usually dominant over all others.’’ 
Swallows ‘‘ at the proper season seem all day 
long to be impressed with the desire to migrate; 
their habits change; they become restless, are 
noisy, and congregate in flocks. Whilst the 
mother-bird is feeding or brooding over her 
nestlings, the maternal instinct is probably 
stronger than the migratory; but the instinct 
which is more persistent gains the victory, and 
at last, at a moment when her young ones are 
not in sight, she takes flight and deserts them. 
When arrived at the end of her long journey, 
and the migratory instinct ceases to act, what 
an agony of remorse each bird would feel, if, 
from being endowed with great mental activity, 
she could not prevent the image continually 
passing before her mind of her young ones per- 
ishing in the bleak north from cold and hun- 
ger.’’ — vol. i. p. 90. 


Let us suppose she does suffer “ agony,” 
that feeling would be nothing to the pur- 
pose. What is requisite is that she shall 
judge that she ought not to have left them. 
To make clear our point, let us imagine a 


: | man formerly entangled in ties of affection 
Mr. Darwin goes on to, 


which in justice to another his conscience 
has induced him to sever. The image of 


** Moreover an action repeatedly performed by the distress his act of severance has caused 


us will at last be done without deliberation or 


he = we concerning the Principles of Morals.” 
,» p. 182. 


Edit. 175 





may occasion him keen emotional suffering 
for years, accompanied by a clear percep. 
tion that his act has been right. Again 
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let us suppose another case: The strug- 
gling father of a family becomes aware 
that the property on which he lives really 
belongs to another, and he relinquishes it. 
He may continue to judge that he has 
done a proper action, whilst tortured by 
the trials in which his act of justice has in- 
volved him. ‘To assert that these acts are 
merely instinctive would be absurdly false. 
In the cases supposed, obedience is paid 
to a clear intellectual perception and 
against the very strongest instincts. 

That we have not misrepresented Mr. 
Darwin’s exposition of “conscience” is 
manifest. He says that if a man has grat- 
ified a passing instinct, to the neglect of 
an enduring instinct, he “will then feel 
dissatisfied with himself, and will resolve 
with more or less force to act differently 
for the future. This is conscience; for 
conscience looks backwards and judges 
past actions, inducing that kind of dissat- 
isfaction, which if weak we call regret, and 
if severe remorse ” (vol. i. p. 91). “Con- 
science” certainly “looks back and 
judges,” but not all that “looks back and 
judges” is “conscience.” A judgment 
of conscience is one of a particular kind, 
namely a judgment according to the 
standard of moral worth. But for this, a 
gourmand, looking back and judging that 
a particular sauce had occasioned him dys- 
pepsia, would, in the dissatisfaction arising 
from his having eaten the wrong dish at 
dinner, exercise his conscience ! 

Indeed, elsewhere (vol. i. p. 103) Mr. 
Darwin speaks of “the standard of mo- 
rality rising higher and higher,” though he 
nowhere explains what he means either by 
the “standard” or by the “higher;” and, 
indeed, it is very difficult to understand 
what can possibly be meant by this “ris- 
ing of the standard,” if the “standard” is 
from first to last pleasure and profit. 

We find, again, the singular remark : — 
“If any desire or instinct leading to an 
action opposed to the good of others, still 
appears to a man, when recalled to mind, 
as strong as or stronger than his social in- 
stinct, he will feel no keen regret at hav- 
ing followed it ” (vol. i. p. 92). R 

Mr. Darwin is continually mistaking a 
merely beneficial action for a moral one; 
but, as before said, it is one thing to act 
well and quite another to be a moral agent. 
A dog or even a fruit-tree may act well, 
but neither is a moral agent. Of course, 
aH the instances he brings forward with 
regard to animals are not in point, on ac- 
count of this misconception of the prob- 
lem to be solved. He gives, however, 


some examples which tell strongly against 
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his own view. Thus, he remarks of the 
Law of Honour —*“ The breach of this law, 
even when the breach is known to be 
strictly accordant with true morality, has 
caused many a man more agony than a 
real crime. We recognize the same influ- 
ence in the sense of burning shame which 
most of us have felt, even after the inter- 
val of years, when calling to mind some 
accidental breach of a trifling, though 
fixed, rule of etiquette” (vol. i. p. 92). 
This is most true; some trifling breach of 
good manners may indeed occasion us pain ; 
but this may be unaccompanied by a judg- 
ment that we are morally blameworthy. 
It is judgment, and not feeling, which has 
to do with right and wrong. But a yet 
better example might be given. What 
quality can have been more universally 
useful to social communities than courage ? 
It has always been, and is still, greatly 
admired and highly appreciated, and is 
especially adapted, both directly and in- 
directly, to enable its possessors to be- 
come the fathers of succeeding genera- 
tions. Ifthe social instinct were the basis 
of the moral sense, it is infallibly certain 
that courage must have come to be re- 
garded as supremely “ good,” and coward- 
ice to be deserving of the deepest moral 
condemnation. And yet what is the fact ? 
A coward feels probably self-contempt 
and that he has incurred the contempt of 
his associates, but he does not feel 
“wicked.” He is painfully conscious of 
his defective organization, but he knows 
that an organization, however defective, 
cannot, in itself, constitute moral demerit. 
Similarly, we, the observers, despise, 
avoid, or hate a coward; but we can 
clearly understand that a coward may be 
a more virtuous man than another who 
abounds in animal courage. 

The better to show how completely dis- 
tinct are the conceptions “enduring or 
strong instincts” and “virtuous desires ” 
on the one hand, and “transient or weak 
impulses ” and “ vicious inclinations ” on 
the other, let us substitute in the follow- 
ing passage for the words which Mr. Dar- 
win, on his own principles, illegitimately 
introduces, others which accord with those 
principles, and we shall see how such sub- 
stitution eliminates every element of mor- 
ality from the passage : — 

“Looking to future generations, there 
is no cause to fear that the social instincts 
will grow weaker, and we may expect that 
enduring [virtuous] habits will grow 
stronger, becoming perhaps fixed by in- 
heritance. In this case the struggle be- 
tween our stronger [higher] and weaker 
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[lower] impulses will be less severe, and 
the strong Ba will be triumphant ” 
(vol. i. p. 104). 

As to past generations, Mr. Darwin tells 
us (vol. i. p. 166) that at all times through- 
out the world tribes have supplanted other 
tribes; and as social acts are an element 
in their success, sociality must have been 
intensified, and this because “an increase 
in the number of well-endowed men will 
certainly give an immense advantage to 
one tribe over another.” No doubt! but 
this only explains an augmentation of 
mutually beneficial actions. It does not 
in the least even tend to explain how the 
moral judgment was first formed. 

Having thus examined Mr. Darwin’s 
theory of Sexual Selection, and his com- 
parison of the mental powers of man (in- 
cluding their moral application) with those 
of the lower animals, we have a few re- 
marks to make upon his mode of conduct- 
ing his argument. 

In the first place we must repeat what 
we have already said as to his singular 
dogmatism, and in the second place we 
must complain of the way in which he 
positively affirms again and again the exist- 
ence of the very things which have to be 
proved. Thus, to take for instance the 
theory of the descent of man from some 
inferior form he says :— “the grounds 
upon which this conclusion rests will never 
be shaken” (vol, ii. p. 385), and “the pos- 
session of exalted mental powers is no in- 
superable objection to this conclusion” 
(vol. i. p. 107).. Speaking of sympathy, 
he boldly remarks, — “this instinct no 
doubt was originally acquired like all the 
other social instincts through natural se- 
lection” (vol. i. p. 164); and “the funda- 
mental social instincts were originally thus 
gained ” (vol. i. p. 173). 

Again, as to the stridulating organs of 
insects, he says: —“ No one who admits 
the agency of natural selection, will dis- 
ya that these musical instruments have 

een acquired through sexual selection.” 
Speaking of the peculiarities of humming- 
birds and pigeons, Mr. Darwin observes, 
“the sole difference between these cases is, 
that in one the result is due to man’s selec- 
tion, whilst in the other, as with humming- 
birds, birds of paradise, &c., it is due to 
sexual selection, — that is, to the selection 
by the females of the more beautiful 
males” (vol. ii. p. 78). Of birds, the 





males of which are brilliant, but the hens 
are only slightly so, he remarks: “these 
eases are almost certainly due to characters 
pony acquired by the male, having 

en transferred, in a greater or less de- 
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gree, to the female ” ag ii. p. 128). 
“The colours of the males may safely be 
attributed to sexual selection ” (vol. ii. p. 
194). As to certain species of birds in 
which the males alone are black, we are 
told, there can hardly be a doubt, that 
blackness in these cases has been a sexu- 
ally selected character” (vol. ii. p. 226). 
The following, again, is far too positive a 
statement : — “ Other characters proper to 
the males of the lower animals, such as 
bright colours, and various ornaments 
have been acquired by the more attractive 
males having been preferred by the fe- 
males. There are, however, exceptional 
cases, in which the males, instead of hav- 
ing been selected, have been the selectors” 
(vol. ii. p. 371). 

It is very rarely that Mr. Darwin fails 
in courtesy to his opponents; and we 
were therefore surprised at the tone of 
the following passage (vol. ii. p. 386) :— 
“ He who is not content to look, like a sav- 
age, at the phenomena of nature as discon- 
nected, cannot any longer believe that man 
is the work of a separate act of creation. 
He will be forced to admit” the contrary. 
What justifies Mr. Darwin in his assump- 
tion that to suppose the soul of man to 
have been specially created, is to regard 
the phenomena of nature as discon- 
nected ? 

In connection with this assumption of 
superiority on Mr. Darwin’s part we may 
notice another matter of less importance, 
but which tends to produce the same effect 
on the minds of his readers. We allude 
to the terms of panegyric with which he 
introduces the names or opinions of every 
disciple of evolutionism, while writers of 
equal eminence, who have not adopted Mr. 
Darwin’s views, are quoted, for the most 
part, without any commendation. Thus 
we read of our “ great anatomist and phi- 
losopher, Prof. Huxley,” — of “ our great 
philosopher, Herbert Spencer,” — of “the 
remarkable work of Mr. Galton,” — of 
“the admirable treatises of Sir Charles 
Lyell and Sir John Lubbock,’ —and so 
on. We do not grudge these gentleman 
such honorific mention, which some of 
them well deserve, but the repetition pro- 
duces an unpleasant effect; and we ven- 
ture to question the good taste on Mr. 
Darwin’s part, in thus speaking of the ad- 
herents to his own views, when we do not 
remember, for example, a word of praise 
be:towed upon Prof. Owen in the numer- 
ous quotations which our author has made 
from his works. 

Secondly, as an instance of Mr. Darwin’s 
practice of begging the question at issue, 
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we may quote the following assertion : — 
“Any animal whatever, endowed with 
well-marked social instincts, would inevita- 
bly acquire a moral sense or conscience, as 
soon as its intellectual powers had become 
as well developed, or nearly as well de- 
veloped, as in man” (vol. i. p. 71). This 
is either a monstrous assumption or a mere 
truism; it is a truism, for of course, any 
creature with the intellect of a man would 
perceive the qualities men’s intellect is 
capable of perceiving, and, amongst them 
— moral worth. 

Mr. Darwin, in a passage before quoted 
(vol. i. p. 86) slips in the whole of abso- 
lute morality, by employing the phrase 
“appreciation of justice.” Again (vol. i. 
p- 168), when he speaks of aiding the 
needy, he remarks: —“ Nor could we 
check our sympathy, if so urged by hard 
reason, without deterioration in the noblest 
part of our nature.” How noblest? Ac- 
cording to Mr. Darwin, a virtuous instinct 
is a strong and permanent one. There 
can be, according to his views, no other 
elements of quality than intensity and du- 
ration. Mr. Darwin, in fact, thus silently 
and unconsciously introduces the moral 
element into his “social instinct,” and 
then, of course, has no difficulty in finding 
in the latter what he had previously put 
there. This, however, is quite illegitimate, 
as he makes the social instinct synonymous 
with the gregariousness of brutes. In 
such gregariousness, however, there is no 
moral element, because the mental powers 
of brutes are not equal to forming reflec- 
tive, deliberate, representative judgments. 

The word “social” is ambiguous, as gre- 
garious animals may metaphorically be 
called social, and man’s social relations 
may be regarded both beneficentially and 
morally. Having first used “social” in 
the former sense, it is subsequently applied 
in the latter; and it is thus that the really 
moral conception is silently and illegiti- 
mately introduced. 


We may now sum up our judgment of 
Mr. Darwin’s work on the “Descent of 
Man” —of its execution and tendency, 
of what it fails to accomplish and of what 
it has successfully attained. 

Although the style of the work is, as we 
have said, fascinating, nevertheless we 
think that the author is somewhat encum- 
bered with the multitude of his facts, 
which at times he seems hardly able to 
group and handle so effectively as might 
be expected from his special talent. Nor 


does he appear to have maturely reflected 
over the data he has so industriously col- 
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lected. Moreover, we are surprised to 
find so accurate an observer receiving as 
facts many statements of a very question- 
able nature, as we have already pointed 
out, and frequently on second-hand au- 
thority. The reasoning also is inconclusive, 
the author having allowed himself con- 
stantly to be carried away by the warmth 
and fertility of his imagination. In fact, 
Mr. Darwin’s power of reasoning seems to 
be in an inverse ratio to his power of ob- 
servation. He now strangely exaggerates 
the action of “sexual selection,” as previ- 
ously he exaggerated the effects of the 
“survival of the fittest.” On the whole, 
we are convinced that by the present work 
the cause of “ natural selection” has been 
rather injured than promoted; and we 
confess to a feeling of surprise that the 
case put before us is not stronger, since we 
had anticipated the production of far more 
telling and significant details from Mr. 
Darwin’s biological treasure-house. 

A great part of the work may be dis- 
missed as beside the point—as a mere 
elaborate and profuse statement of the ob- 
vious fact, which no one denies, that man 
is an animal, and has all the essential 
properties of a highly organized one. 
Alouz with this truth, however, we find 
the assum)iou that he is no more than an 
animal— an assumption which is necessa- 
rily implied in Mr. Darwin's distinct asser- 
tion that there is no difference of kind, but 
merely one of degree, between man’s men- 
tal faculties and those of brutes. 

We have endeavoured to show that this 
is distinctly untrue. We maintain that 
while there is no need to abandon the re- 
ceived position that man is truly an ani- 
mal, he is yet the only rational one known 
to us, and that his rationality constitutes 
a fundamental distinction — one of hind and 
not one of degree. The estimate we have 
formed of man’s position differs therefore 
most widely from that of Mr. Darwin. 

Mr. Darwin’s remarks, before referred 
to (ante, p. 77), concerning the difference 
between the instincts of the coccus (or 
scale insect) and those of the ant—and 
the bearing of that difference on their 
zoological position (as both are members 
of the class insecta) and on that of man 
—exhibit clearly his misapprehension as 
to the true significance of man’s mental 
powers. 

For in the first place zoological classifi- 
cation is morphological. That is to say it 
is a classification based upon form and 
structure — upon the number and shape 
of the several parts of animals, and not at 
all upon what those parts do, the consider 
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ation of which belongs to physiology. 
This being the case we not only may, but 
should, in the field of zoology, neglect all 
questions of diversities of instinct or men- 
tal power, equally with every other power, 
as is evidenced by the location of the bat 
and the porpoise in the same class, mam- 
malia, and the parrot and the tortoise in the 
same larger group, Sauropsida. 

Looking, therefore, at man with regard 
to his bodily structure, we not only may, 
but should, reckon him as a member of the 
class mammalia, and even (we believe) 
consider him as the representative of a 
mere family of the first order of that class. 
But all men are not zoologists; and even 
zoologists must, outside their science, con- 
sider man in his totality and not merely 
from the point of view of anatomy. 

If then we are right in our confident as- 
sertion that man’s mental faculties are 
different in kind from those of brutes, and 
if he is, as we maintain, the only rational 
animal; then is man, as a whole, to be 
spoken of by preference from the point of 
view of his animality, or from the point of 
view of his rationality? Surely from the 
latter, and, if so, we must consider not 
structure, but action. ; 

Now Mr. Darwin seems to concede * that 
a difference in kind would justify the plac- 
ing of man in a distinct kingdom, inas- 
much as he says a difference in degree 
does not so justify; and we have no hesi- 
tation in affirming (with Mr. Darwin) that 
between the instinctive powers of the 
coccus and the ant there is but a difference 
of degree, and that, therefore, they do be- 
long to the same kingdom; but we con- 
tend it is quite otherwise with man. Mr. 
Darwin doubtless admits that all the won- 
derful actions of ants are mere modifica- 
tions of instinct. But if it were not so— 
if the piercing of tunnels beneath rivers, 
&c., were evidence of their possession of 
reason, then, far from agreeing with Mr. 
Darwin, we should say that ants also are 
rational animals, and that, while considered 
from the anatomical stand-point they would 
be insects, from that of their rationality 
they would rank together with man in a 
kingdom apart of “rational animals.” 
Really, however, there is no tittle of evi- 
dence that ants possess the reflective, self- 
conscious, deliberate faculty; while the 
perfection of their instincts is a most pow- 
erful argument against the need of attrib- 


* “ Descent of Man,”’ vol. i. p. 186. 
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uting a rudiment of rationality to any 
brute whatever. 

We seem then to have Mr. Darwin on 
our side when we affirm that animals pos- 
sessed of mental faculties distinct in kind 
should be placed ina kingdom apart. And 
man possesses such a distinction. 

Is this, however, all that can be said for 
the dignity of his position? Is he merely 
one division of the visible’ universe co-or- 
dinate with the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms ? 

It would be so if he were intelligent and 
no more. If he could observe the facts of 
his own existence, investigate the co-exist- 
ences and successions of phenomena, but 
all the time remain like the other parts of 
the visible universe a mere floating unit 
in the stream of time, incapable of one act 
of free self-determination or one voluntary 
moral aspiration after an ideal of absolute 
goodness. This, however, is far from be- 
ing the case. Man is not merely an in- 
tellectual animal, but he is also a free 
moral agent, and, as such —and with the 
infinite future such freedom opens out be- 
fore him — differs from all the rest of the 
visible universe by a distinction so profound 
that none of those which separate uther 
visible beings is comparable with it. The 
gulf which lies between his being as a 
whole, and that of the highest brute, 
marks off vastly more than a mere king- 
dom of material beings; and man, so con- 
sidered, differs far more from an elephant 
or a gorilla than do these from the dust of 
the earth on which they tread. 

Thus, then, in our judgment the author 
of the “Descent of Man” has utterly 
failed in the only part of his work which is 
really important. Mr. Darwin’s errors are 
mainly due to a radically false metaphysi- 
cal system in which he seems (like so 
many other physicists) to have become en- 
tangled. Without a sound philosophical 
basis, however, no satisfactory scientific 
superstructure can ever be reared; and if 
Mr. Darwin’s failure should lead to an in- 
crease of philosophic culture on the part 
of physicists, we may therein find some 
consolation for the injurious effects which 
his work is likely to produce on too many 
of our half-educated classes. We sincerely 
crust Mr. Darwin may yet live to furnish 
us with another work, which, while enrich- 
ing physical science, shall not, with need- 
less opposition, set at naught the first 
principles of both philosophy and re- 
ligion. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
COMING HOME. 


Lone before Nuna expected she heard 
the sound of an arrival, and she knew 
by instinct that her husband had come 
back 


She made a desperate effort at calm- 
ness. 

“JT will not reproach him,” she said; 
“the picture will speak for itself. If I 
speak out, I shall get passionate and fool- 
ish, as I used to be with my father.” 

But it dtd not occur to her, in her mis- 
ery, that she had usually made this same 
resolution to be calm and reticent before 
each of those unhappy disputes at the 
Rectory. 

She had made her resolution; but the 
strange, wild trouble that came on her as 
she heard Paul’s step kept her eyes from 
his face as he came in. She had an in- 
stinctive dread of betraying herself. 

There is no use in attempting to revise 
life, — “if I had done this at that moment, 
then such and such a calamity would have 
been spared me;” the chief events of our 
life are already graven for us with an 
ineffaceable writing. We may modify 
them; we may hasten or retard their com- 
ing; but from all eternity such and such 
joys and sorrows have been willed to our 
portion: only when we rail against this 
blind fate or destiny, or whatsoever else it 
may please us to name the inexorable law 
of being, we are apt to forget that free- 
dom is left us — freedom to change thorns 
to roses, bitter to sweet —if we so strive 
to submit ourselves to all that is laid upon 
us, that our trials and griefs become at 
last the way we would have chosen, had 
such a choice been possible to poor, weak 
humanity. 

But Nuna was far from such a goal; 
and if she could have seen the beaming 
love in her husband’s face, her undisci- 
plined heart would have insisted that it 
was just that drooping of her eyelids, 
meant to hide agitation, which began the 
wretchedness of her life. 

Paul was startled that she should sit 
there motionless. He looked round in 
utter amazement, and he saw Patty’s por- 
trait. 

Man is probably a less irritating being 
than woman is; but he has usually one 
weakness in which he is unrivalled — 


whatever mischance happens, he must at 
once fix blame on somebody. 

* Paul had come home, his heart brimful 
of love and resolve to atone to Nuna for 
all he might have inflicted on her in the 
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way of neglect; and yet, being a man, his 
first feeling at sight of the picture was 
that Nuna had been somehow to blame, 
or that it would not have been there at 
all. 

He was annoyed, and he had that ex- 
tremely disconcerting sensation to a self- 
possessed man — he felt awkward and un- 
comfortable. It seemed to him that a 
scene was inevitable ; he hated scenes. 

He walked past Nuna np to the pic- 
ture. 

Nuna’s resolution fied away ; her self- 
control seemed flying after it; she felt no 
power of restraint left in her, and 
yet she could not begin a quarrel with 
Paul. 

“Why doesn’t he speak to me?” she 
thought. “Why before my face does he 
show that she is more to him than I 
am?” 

But these thoughts were too passion- 
ate to be long kept in bondage. Her 
bosom heaved with its wild throbbings ; she 
must have suffocated if she had not 
spoken. 

* Why did you let me see it at all? 
Why not carry on your deceit to the 
end?” 

Even then her good angel pleaded. She 
was shocked by the bitterness of her own 
voice — the contempt of her words. 

“Deceit!” Her manner stung Paul 
past bearing; it was a spark falling on the 
tinder vexation had made of his patience. 
“ Don’t talk such nonsense, Nuna. Deceit! 
One would think I was a child, accounta- 
ble to you for everything Ido!” He had 
been ready to say that he had meant to 
tell her everything ; but pride stopped the 
words, and made him say just the re- 
verse. 

All the pride, too, in Nuna’s natupe 
stirred; she raised her head haughtily. 

“You are very unjust. I never have 
expected you to tell me all you do, though 
I believe it would not have been unusual 
if I had expected it; but I must feel de- 
ceived when a thing of this kind goes on 
for weeks without my knowledge.” 

“A thing of what kind? In Heaven’s 
name what do you mean? Mayn’'t I paint 
® woman’s portrait without asking your 
leave first ? ” 

Paul had lost command of his temper, 
and he knew it; and when he looked at 
his wife, there was such a new unwonted 
sternness in her eyes, that he shrunk from 
her almost with dislike. Nuna saw his 
movement, and read in it a fresh proof 
of his want of love for her. 

She loved Paul too dearly to think of 
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herself, or she might have known that by 
standing aloof with that hard pine look 
she was depriving herself of all power of 
soothing him. If she had only thrown 
her arms round his neck; only shown him 
that, spite of all, she loved him deeply 
still, Paul would have softened: but Nuna 
was like us all; she knew her own feel- 
ings, and she forgot that Paul could not 
know that her face was not speaking the 
language of her heart; each moment her 
bitterness increased. 

“Of course,” she said calmly, “if you 
think you have acted rightly, I have noth- 
ing more to say; but I don’t see that 
you can expect me to agree with you, 
or to feel pleased with what you have 
done.” 

She spoke more quietly, but so coldly, 
that Paul gazed at her in surprise. 

“If there’s one thing I have dreaded 
more than another in my life,” he 
thought, “it has been jealousy. If Nuna 
is turning jealons, she’ll drive me mad.” 

He stretched out his hand as if to im- 
pose silence, and Nuna’s heart swelled 
more proudly still. 

“You have quite mistaken me ” — there 
was a sadness in his voice that tried her 
firmness — “and I have still more mis- 
taken you. Will you hear what I have to 
say now, or will you try and recover your- 
self first ?” 

What a curse pride is, and specially 
when it gets uppermost in a woman! 
Here were these two poor hnman souls 
striving to get closer to each other, and 
yet, because each mantled itself in its_own 
dignity, getting farther asunder. 

“TI have nothing to recover from,” said 
Nuna. She kept her eyes away from 
Paul. “It is because I am so weak he 
despises me,” she said to herself, in 
the strange hallucination that jealousy 
will work in the steadiest mind, “and 
he does despise me, or he would love 
me. He shall not say I am weak 


” 


now. 

Weak! Oh, Nuna! At the very mo- 
ment when your weakness would have 
been to your husband the perfection of 


sweetness! What use in strength when 
you should be weakest ? 

Paul bowed his head: his thoughts were 
bitter enough. What a self-delusion he 
had created! He had longed so ardently 
for this return home, —hastened it; for 
what ? to find the wife he dreamed that he 


possessed, cold, jealous, standing on her | 


rights as unlike the fond, devoted woman 
he had pictured, as his own feelings were 
unlike those of last night. 
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“When [ got the commission to paint 
that picture,” he said, — and he looked at 
it while he spoke, —“I did not know who 
Mrs. Downes was; and when I found out, 
I did not tell you for two reasons: first, 
I really thought you had too much sense 
to object to my painting it; and next, I 
believe Mrs. Downes does not wish to be 
known as Patty Westropp. I don’t blame 
her for this; she’s a rich, fashionable wo- 
man now. She is not in our way of life, 
and it seemed to me useless to discuss her 
at all.” 

Paul said all this in a cold, lofty way; 
he felt how lame it sounded, and yet he 
was vexed at his wife’s continued silence. 

He waited afew minutes; Nuna neither 
spoke nor moved ; then he muttered some- 
thing about breakfast, took up his hat, 
and went out. 

“ What is life for, I wonder?” he said, 
as eager now to get away from his home 
as he had been to come toit. “Surely 
the existence of Tantalus in the myth was 
a fair representation of what life has held 
for me.” 

And then he told himself it was all his 
own fault; that life was for men that 
which each made it for himself; that if he 
had not believed in women, and invested 
them with qualities of which they were in- 
capable, he would not have been disap- 
pointed; and in the midst of this scepti- 
cism as to earthly bliss came the memory 
of his mother’s loving, unselfish nature, 
and he sighed. 

“T did not know what she was while I 
had her. I knew nothing of women then; 
they seemed to me far off, like a band of 
angels, almost too good to be loved even.”” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A COMMAND. 


Tue sittings for the unconscious woe- 
working picture had spread over a much 
longer period than they seemed to occupy; 
possibly, the time had passed more quickly 
with Paul Whitmore than it had with Mrs. 
Downes — for Time has a knack of fiying 
with artists; they seem always, to them- 
selves, to progress so slowly. 

The last fortnight of June had been 
singularly oppressive ; there had been no 
rain for weeks, and the clouds were evi- 
dently sultry, and hung about of evenings 
in heavy masses, puffing out a sulphureous 
breath, as if they meant shortly to let 
folks below know what was the sort of 
storm brewing up behind their shelter. 

Roger had grown feebler and feebler ; 
and now he lay on his comfortless bed, 
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awaiting the arrival of Miss Coppock. 
His face had that unnatural hue which 
aleness produces on a sunburnt skin; 
ut there was a blue tinge on his lips, 
and a sunken extinguished look in his eyes, 
which told a beholder that the flame of 
life had got low in that wiry body 
stretched out on the bed. 

He was restless with fever and impa- 
tience ; yet, true to his restrained nature, 
he kept still; his long gaunt limbs show- 
ing through the scanty bed-covering like 
those of some recumbent effigy in stone. 

“She’ll come,” he muttered;” I knows 
the ways of her.” He smiled, and the ef- 
fect was ghastly ; for the smile did not go 
beyond his lips. “I. saw that day in the 
street she’d be willing to do just what she 
thought Patty might mislike; they’ve fal- 
len out, I take it. Well, it seldom an- 
swers for mistress and maid to change 
places; and that’s about the case with 
Miss Coppock and Patty.” 

Here the door was softly opened, and 
Patience came in. 

She came up to the bedside, rustling 
her silk skirts, and speaking in the high- 
pitched artificial voice which seemed to 
her to be a sign of breeding; but the 
ashen face, the faded eyes, the aspect as 
of a shadow cast by a coming presence, 
made her words falter as they came, and 
then cease altogether. 

Roger moved his eyes to her face, and 
kept them fixed there. A strong expres- 
sion of repugnance came over him as he 
noticed a new unreal bloom on Miss Cop- 
pock’s cheeks. 

“ Old fool! ” he muttered, “is she going 
in to rival Patty in looks? She wern’t 
comely ever, but now she don’t look 
wholesome.” 

“I’m sosorry,” Patience began, finding 
he made no answer to her first greeting. 

Roger’s eyebrows had lowered, aud he 
looked up at her through the thick grey 
thatch. 

“Are you, ma’am? I ought most like 
to say, | thank you. Why should you be 
sorry, Miss Coppock ?” 

“ Dear Mr. Westropp, what a question 
Patience felt nervous at his new tone 
towards her; her affectation came back, 
and she had her high voice again. 
“Surely mere common feeling makes any 
one sorry to see a fellow-creature suffer ; 
but, besides that, I consider you quite an 
old friend, and the father of dear Mrs. : 
Downes, too. Why, there are such abun- 
dant reasons.” 

“Be there?” He lay looking at her 
with a hard inquiry in his eyes ; it seemed 


io 
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to Patience he had sent for her only to 
gibe, and that she had better go away. 

“I’m sure, Mr. Westropp, if Id 
known a 

‘“*Then it were just for love of me and 
of Martha,” he interrupted her, “that you 
came, eh, ma’am ? were it,indeed? I’m 
afeard I don’t feel as thankful as 1 ought; 
and did you think I sent for you for the 
pleasure of looking at you, ma’am ?” 

“Good gracious, Mr. Westropp!” — 
and then she stopped, frightened into a 
sort of quailing submission by the unex- 
pected energy of Roger’s words, and the 
kindling of his sunken eyes. 

“Listen, if you please, ma’am — for 
much talking don’t suit me, I ain't the 
strength for it—don’t let Patty come 
2-nigh me; if I go, she’ll be glad enough, 
there'll be no fear left then of my turning 
up to disgrace her, but I don’t want her 
here beforehand. I sent for you, ma’am, 
to tell me where Miss Nuna bides in Lon- 
don.” 

Patience started; she thought he was 
wandering. 

“My dear Mr. Westropp, why should 
you trouble yourself at such a time about 
Mrs. Whitmore? I'll do anything for you 
that is to be done; only tell me, please, 
what you'd like. I think you ought to 
have a better nurse than that old woman.” 

“Very like you do; perhaps I do too; 
but don’t you put trouble on yourself as 
you’ve nocallto. I put one trust in you, 
ma’am, and you failed me. I asked you 
to keep Patty from spendthrift, wasteful 
ways, and, instead of that, why you axially 
help spend my money — yes, my money — 
you know well enough it were mine by 
honest right. Look at your silks and your 
flouncins ;” he grew more vehement as he 
felt his strength leaving him; you’ve got 
my property on your back, that’s how you 
kep’ faithful to your promise.” 

His last words were thick and choked; 
and ic lay still, panting and labouring 
for breath. 

Patience had no experience of illness in 
others; Roger’s anger and his exhaustion 
frightened her equally; she felt he ought 
not to be left to die there alone, and yet 
she shrank from staying beside him. 

“T shall tell Patty he’s ill,” she said to 
herself: “there’s no use in listening to his 
raving; she’s his own daughter, and she 
ought to see after him.” 

She was not looking at Roger; she 
thought his eyes were still closed, and she 
moved like a cat towards the door. 

“ Stay where you are,” he spoke sternly, 
—he knew that fear would keep her sta- 
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tionary ; “ why do you go before you know 
what you was wanted for?” 

“I beg your pardon,” — Patience was 
afraid to tell the truth,—“I was only 
going to tell your nurse you were ill.” 

Roger lay looking at her curiously, 
almost with a smile on his face. 

“Women ’ull all lie if they can get the 
chance,” he said. “I ain't got a nurse, 
and you warn’t going farther down nor 
the street-door. Go there, and welcome ; 
but listen to me fust. Find your way to 
Miss Nuna’s house, and tell her I bide | 
here, and I want her,— quick too.” He) 
saw refusal in Patience’s face, and he | 
raised his hand warningly. “There | 
bean’t overmuch that I believes in,” he 
went on, “but I’ve heerd a dyin’ person’s 
curse ain’t a safe thing to have laid on 
one. I'll lay mine on you if you don’t do 
as I bid ye.” 

“My goodness!” Miss Coppock was 
alarmed out of all her gentility. “ What- 
ever are you thinking about? Of course 
I will. Lor’, Mr. Westropp, don’t be so 





dreadful, don’t; don’t stare at me like}! 


that; oh, good heavens! he’s dying.” 
Her voice grew into a shriek; for Roger 
lay panting again, with eyes and mouth 
widely opened, and she thought he would 
die while still angry with her. “Qh, 
Roger Westropp, I'll go to Miss Nuna; 
I'll do everything you bid me if you only 
say, ‘Bless you, Patience Coppock,’ and 
shake hands.” 

It had come to the ex-milliner that she 
was undergoing a realization of one of the 
scenes in her favourite romances, and this 
light taught her that the best antidote to 
a curse was a blessing from the lips which 
had threatened it. 

“Bless you, Patience Coppock; but 
you're mortal wrong if you look for profit 
from blessin’ o’ mine—you may go 
now;” his fingers twitched so restlessly, 
that she was forced to loosen the grasp 
she had laid on them. His eyes moved 
towards the door; she saw how impatient 
he was that she should go. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, “it shan’t be my 
fault if Mrs. Whitmore doesn’t come to 
you at once.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
MISS COPPOCK’S WARNING. 


WuaeEn Nuna was fairly alone, she burst 
into passionate weeping. 

“Oh, what have I done, what have I 
done? driven him away by my jealousy, 
and he’ll never come back!” 





She started up and ran to the door, but 
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|it was too late: the hall-door banged 


loudly ; Paul was gone. 

He had come home a day sooner than 
she expected, and instead of springing for- 
ward to welcome him, she had sat like a 
stone, and then, without waiting for any 
explanation about the picture, had re- 
proached him with deceit. 

“Whatever a husband does, a wife is 
bound to honour him and love him.” Poor 
Nuna’s tears dropped like scalding rain 
over the slender hands pressed against 
her throbbing bosom. “And what has 
Paul done? He could not do anything 
wrong, he is an artist, and he must ad- 
mire beauty; don’t I worship beauty in 
women, and how can he help it? Oh, my 
darling! my darling! come back to me.” 

This penstent mood lasted some time, 
but Nuna wanted stronger help than mere 
feeling, against herself. Jealousy in an 
ardent nature is like devouring flame ; 
you may slake it and it seems extin- 
guished, but it lies smouldering ready to 
leap up in active life at the slightest arous- 


ng. 

She had kept steadily away from the 
picture, but afternoon came, and still Paul 
had not returned. She went up to it des- 
perately and looked at it. 

Her dinner had been sent away un- 
tasted, she looked haggard and worn, 
and she knew it. 3 

“ What can he feel when he sees us side 
by side?” she said. She went abruptly 
and fetched a hand mirror from her bed- 
room, and then she placed herself before 
the picture, and forced herself to compape 
every feature with Patty’s. 

There was a passionate glow in her 
eyes at first, but as she persisted in her 
painful work her cheeks grew pale, and 
the firmly compressed lips parted into a 
listless look of despondency. 

Her jealousy had been maddening, but 
it took a new despairing element as she 
noted with unsparing eyes the total want 
of any resemblance between herself and 
the beautiful face in the picture. It would 
have been easier to bear Paul’s admira- 
tion for another, if it had been attracted 
by charms which in any way reflected her 
own; but between Nuna and Patty there 
was the wide difference which time can 
never bridge over. Painting could not do 
any more justice to Patty than it can do 
justice to any beautiful woman; but it 
could represent in a measure, all the love- 
liness she possessed. Nuna’s beauty was 
so entirely dependent on expression, on 
the ever-varying emotions which seem to 
lay the soul bare beneath the pure trans- 
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parent skin, that it was no wonder she 
was unconscious of any power to charm ; 
no wonder either that her heart sank like 
lead as she stood comparing her own face 
with Patty’s. The beautiful picture smiled 
at her, not cruelly, Nuna thought, but in 
pity at her weakness. 

he put the glass down on the table, 
and struggled hard against the disorder 
which she felt was mastering her soul. 

She was humbled at her own vanity, it 
was new to Nuna to care about her looks. 

“ How silly Ihave grown!” she thought 
sadly; “was Elizabeth right when she 
said I could never guide myself?” She 
made another effort at steadiness. Al- 
ready she knew, even with her imp2rfect 
self-knowledge, that agitation and dis- 
quiet were as open doors to the subtle 
temptation which had destroyed her peace. 
If she would not be conquered by her 
jealousy, she must be self-restrained. 

“ Why don’t I believe all Paul says? I 
do believe entirely his view of it. If I 
could only not think that horrid woman 
tries to make him like her better than he 
likes me!” and then she strove to think 
that if she were really the trusting wife 
she called herself, she should be sure of 
her husband's love. 

But this last argument was an unhappy 
one; the poor devoted heart might blame 
itself, but nature and truth would be 
heard; and they both spoke out from the 
very depths of her love. 

“There’s no use in being miserable.” 
She pushed her hair out of her eyes, and 
almost a look of her girlish archness came 
back. “Paul may not love me as I love 
him. I’m not worth it, most likely, but I 
am his wife, and he’s much too good and 
too honourable to give way to liking Patty. 
I must see her.” She shrank as she spoke, 
but she nerved herself against her reluct- 
ance. “Perhaps I have been wronging 
her, perhaps she loves her own husband 
very much, and I have been making my- 
self miserable for nothing at all.” 

The afternoon was changing into eve- 
ning when she at last heard footsteps on 
the stairs; but an instant’s listening told 
Nuna this was not Paul’s rapid tread. 
The servant announced Miss Coppock, 
but Nuna was so startled by the change 
in her looks that she hardly recognized 
her old dressmaker. 

Miss Coppock came in voluble and 
high-voiced, a mixture of servility and 
patronage: surroundings were much in 
her estimation, and to find her former em- 
ployer in an old-fashioned part of London, 
with not even a regular drawing-room to 
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receive her in, was to Patience a devided 
confession of inferiority. She had driven 
to St. John Street in a cab this afternoon, 
but she was going home to one of the best 
houses in Park Lane, and she drove out 
daily in Mrs. Downes’s fashionable car- 
riage, yet in the midst of these self-com- 
placent suggestions, every now and then, 
something in Nuna’s refined face, in the 
gentle courtesy of her words and her man- 
ner, sent the ex-dressmaker back to her 
own rank of life, and made her feel like 
an imposter. 

“You are surprised to see me, Mrs. 
Whitmore, I dare say, but I have brought 
you a message from Roger Westropp.” 

She looked round her at this, and she 
saw Patty’s picture. 

Miss Coppock gave a little start — Mr. 
Whitmore must have told his wife, after 
all — but Nuna was questioning her about 
Roger’s message, so she was forced to be 
patient. 

“T suppose Roger has sent for his 
daughter,” said Nuna; “she sees him 
sometimes, of course ? ” 

And then Nuna blushed ; it seemed to 
her that she was prying into Patty’s ar- 
rangements. 

“Not often.” Patience laughed spite- 
fully; it was a relief to have found some 
one to whom she could speak freely. 

“She can’t like Patty; it’s not in a wo- 
man’s nature,” she said to herself. “ Well, 
Mrs. Whitmore, you see Mrs. Downes has 
a position to maintain, and all that kind 
of thing takes time, you know; going to 
court and fétes and balls and operas is, of 
course, of far more consequence than go- 
ing to see an old father, when we're 
ashamed of him. Dear me, yes, she don’t 
even know he’s ill:” here Miss Coppock 
laughed again. 

But she had quite misunderstood her 
listener’s silence; a flush of indignation 
rose in Mrs. Whitmore’s face. Miss Cop- 
pock had told her she was Mrs. Downes’s 
confidential friend, and Nuna was disgust- 
ed at her treachery. 

“T will go and see Roger Westropp as 
soon as possible,” she said, coldly. “If I 
find him very ill,’—she was thinking 
aloud, rather than addressing her com- 
panion,— “I shall write to Mrs. Downes.” 

Mrs. Whitmore’s manner irritated Pa- 
tience; the woman had been stung and 
goaded by Roger’s taunts till she was 
ready to vent her resentment on the first 
victim she met with: she had felt sure of 
Nuna’s sympathy, and the fresh rebuff 
made her spite quite overbear her pru- 
dence. 
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“T wouldn’t really, Mrs. Whitmore; ” 
she shook her head and gave Nuna a look 
full of compassion. “Idare say you didn’t 
know it, but when Mrs. Downes was only 
Patty Westropp she never could say a 
civil word of you; and now, it stands to 
reason that she can’t like you.” 

Nuna grew crimson; she stiffened into 
haughtiness. 

“[ really do not care to hear what Mrs. 
Downes thinks of me; but if I find her 
father very ill, I shall certainly write and 
tell her, Miss Coppock.” 

Here Patience met a look in those deep 
liquid eyes which almost made her rise 
from her seat; it carried her back to the 
time when she had stood, pins in hand, 
fitting on Miss Nuna’s dresses. 

She looked at her own silk skirts, and 
then at Nuna’s simple muslin gown, and 
the contrast between them gave her fresh 
courage. 

“Of course, Mrs. Whitmore, you must 
do as you think fit; but if I was in your 
position, knowing all that I do know, I 
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would not interfere between Mrs. Downes 
and her father.” 

She waited here, but Nuna would not 
question her; she wished to get rid of her 
visitor, and thought silence the best way. 

Miss Coppock sat some moments, but 
she meant to have her say out whether 
Nuna helped her or not. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Whitmore.’”’ She 
Tose to go away; but she would not see 
Nuna’s outstretched hand; her anger had 
got beyond the bounds of decorum. 
“Well, Mrs. Whitmore, be warned or not 
as you please; all I know is, if I had mar- 
ried a man who had been head-over-ears 
in love with Patty Westropp, I shouldn’t 
like him to spend all his time with her as 
he does spend it now; and, above all, I’d 
take care not to vex her. Mrs. Downes 
don’t spare anyone who stands in the way 
of her vanity,— I know that.” 

She rustled off; a twinge of conscience 
made her turn her head away. She did 
not want to see how Mrs. Whitmore had 
received her warning. 





Ir appears from a letter addressed by Profes- 
sor Corfield to the Times that there are people 
in the Hebrides even worse off in sanitary mat- 
ters than the population of those countries 
which were once prayed for by a kirk-minister 
of one of the smaller isles of the western group 
under the title of ‘‘the adjacent islands of 
Great Britain and [reland.’? From the census 
returns obtained after some difficulty from St. 
Kilda, «in island iu the outer Hebrides, it ap- 
pears that its population amounts to seventy- 
one, forty-three females and twenty-eight males 
— and that there is only one child in the island, 
who is now dying. It further appears that for 
the past eight years no children born on or 
brought to the island have survived, and that 
eight out of ten of such children die between the 
eighth and twelfth days of their existence. This 
condition of things has been long known, the 
island having been in 1844 made the subject of 
a special sanitary report, from which it appears 
that its air and water are of unimpeachable 
quality, and that the ‘‘ great if not the only 
cause’’ of its insalubrity, is ‘* the filth amid 
which the inhabitants live, and the noxious ef- 
fluviuin arising from it.’? The huts of the na- 
tives are small, low-roofed, and without win- 
dows, and they are used during winter for the 
collection of manure, which is carefully laid on 
the floors and accumulates to a depth of several 
feet. Professor Corfield expresses his surprise at 
the fact that ‘‘ the people on one of the British 
islands, provided actually with excellent air 
and water, are allowed systematically to poison 





the atmosphere to such an extent that children 
born or brought there all die;’? and we trust 
that his remarks may awaken a virtuous indig- 
nation in the bosoms of the metropolitan vestry- 
men and rate-payer. Perhaps, an agitation for 
sanitary reform at St. Kilda might awaken us 
to our condition here, just as missionary activ- 
ity at Borrioboola Gha shamed many people 
into recognizing the existence of the London 
Arab. 


EveryBopy remembers the shout of indig- 
nation that rang through the French press when 
it was discdévered that the misfortunes of the 
war were due to that perfidious Prussian Gen- 
eral Staff who, they all knew, had been so well 
received in French society, and had made such 
vile and treacherous use of his opportunities, 
No less an authority than the Revue des Deur 
Mondes has, in a hitherto overlooked passage 
of its last October number, furnished a glorious 
pendant to the famous General. It is there that 
M. Blanchard, Membre de l’Académie des Sci- 
ences, treats of the animals that have died out 
within historical times. And, on p. 680, this 
gentleman relates that the buffalo, besides exist- 
ing in Lithuania, is also found in the Caucasus 
— (and he quotes Professor Brand of Petersburg 
as his authority)—in a ‘*localité du nom 
*Rudeln’’’—the name of which supposed 
** localité ’? means herds! ’” 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
“THE BLOODY MACKENZIE.” 


Among those persecutors of the Coven- 
anters, whose names are mentioned “ with 
a peculiar energy of hatred wherever the 
Scottish race is found on the surface of 
the globe,”* the subject of our paper has 
long held a place of especial abhorrence. 
“What, sir, wad ye speak to me,” said 
Davie Deans, when a neighbour had sug- 
gested a youthful relative of Mackenzie as 
a suitable lawyer to take up poor Effie’s 
plea, “about a man that has the blood of 
the saints at his fingers’ end? Didna his 
eme (uncle) die and gang to his place wi’ 
the name of the Bluidy Mackenyie? and 
winna he be kenned by that name sae lang 
as there’s a Scots tongue to speak the 
word?” In confirmation of this grim 
prophecy, we need only refer to two testi- 
monies — one of them again from Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who by ro means exaggerates 
the popular feeling against the memory of 
these men. But turn to that wonderful 
story in “ Redgauntlet,” supposed to be 
told so late as this century, about the 
tenant who swore he would go to hell to 
see his savage old laird, and suddenly 
found himself in a great hall amid the 
ghastly revellers, now, as of old, “birling 
the red wine and speaking blasphemy and 
sculduddry ” after a day of persecution. 
“ There was the fierce Middleton, and the 
dissolute Rothes, and the crafty Lauder- 
dale; and Dalzell, with his bald head and 
a beard to his girdle; and Earlshall, with 
Cameron’s blude on his hand; and wild 
Bonshaw, that tied blessed Mr. Cargill’s 
limbs till the blood sprang; and Dunbar- 
ton Douglas, the twice-turned traitor baith 
to country and king; and Claverhouse, as 
beautiful as when he lived, with his long, 
dark, curled locks, streaming down over 
his laced buff coat;” and, prominent 
among the doomed ghosts, “there was the 
bluidy Advocate Mackenzie, who, for his 
worldly wit and wisdom, had been to the 
rest as a god.” But we need not go to 
books, either of fiction or history. Sir 
George Mackenzie’s tomb in the Grey- 
friars churchyard of Edinburgh is a 
gloomy structure of stone, erected by him 
in his lifetime, surmounted by a ponderous 
cupola, and shut in by a massive door, 
locked and barred. At the present day, as 
for generations back, the boys of the old 
town of Edinburgh (those of them especial- 
ly whose parents are connected with the 
moorland districts of Scotland), hold it a 


* Lord Macaulay. 
LIVING AGE, 
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feat of daring to go to the persecutor’s 
tomb as the gloaming darkens into night, 
and with trembling lips and feet prepared 
for instant flight, to shout through the 
key-hole the quaint and horrible adjura- 
tion — 


‘¢ Lift the sneck and draw the bar, 
Bluidy Mackenyie, come out an ye daur!”’ * 


Now who was this man, buried for cen- 
turies under the execration of a whole 
people? He was, as a political adversary, 
but a wise judge and a most candid con- 
temporary observer,t confessed, “the 
brightest Scotsman of his time.” Even 
Dryden, at the summit of his fame, avowed 
that his poetic efforts and successes were 
originated by the conversation of “that 
noble wit of Scotland, Sir George Macken- 
zie.” { He was an eminent lawyer, in the 
great age of the lawyers of a nation which 
has always been governed by its lawyers; 
and his institutional works are to this day 
of high authority in the jurisprudence of 
Scotland. He was not only a lawyer, but 
a reformer of the law, and he claims, with 
justice, that the changes in its administra- 
tion which he procured were in the direc- 
tion of protecting the rights of the subject 
and of the accused against the influence 
of the Crown and the Bench. Lastly, we 
shall be able to prove that this alleged 

ersecutor was anything but a bigot; that 

e was imbued with large and latitudi- 
narian principles in all matters relating 
to religion; that these principles had the 
strongest influence over himself personally, 
and were the rule and guide of his whole 
public course; and, in particular, that 
they had the closest connection with those 
political measures against the Presbyte- 
rians which he originated as a minister of 
the Crown, or carried into execution as 
public prosecutor. 

Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh 
was born in 1636, a son of the Laird of 
Lochslin, near Tain, of the powerful fam- 
ily of Seaforth. In his tenth year he had 
become “master of his grammar and of 
all the common classic authors,” at Dun- 
dee ; in his sixteenth he had finished his 
studies in Greek and philosophy at Aber- 
deen and St. Andrews, and for three years 
more he read civil law at Bourges, then 
“the Athens of lawyers.” It is unneces- 
sary to trace his professional success and 
eminence. In 1661 he was already coun- 


* Anglice: — 
‘* Lift the latch and draw the bar, 
Bloody Mackenzie, come out if you dare.” 
+ Lord Fountainhall. 
¢ ‘‘ Discourse on Satire.” 
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sel for the great Marquis of Argyll on his 
trial for treason, and met the reproof of 
the bench for the freedom of his defence 
with the bold and true rejoinder, “ That it 
is impossibie to plead for a traitor without 
speaking treason.” When the famous 
quarrel between the Faculty of Advocates 
and the Supreme Court, before which they 
practised, took place, and the former, ban- 
ished by royal command from Edinburgh, 
emigrated to Linlithgow, as to a Mons 
Sacer over against their forsaken halls, Sir 
George, now King’s Advocate, cast in his 
lot with his brethren, but appeared alone 
before the incensed tribunal, and success- 
fully urged an amnesty in an address still 
preserved, concluding with the words, 
“ Oblige in this your native country, who 
miss us, as ye know; oblige in this your 
law, that needs such instruments, espe- 
cially in its infancy.” From 1677 to the 
revolution, with a very short break, he 
was Lord Advocate and a member of the 
privy Council of Scotland, and the year 
after his appointment he published his 
“Laws and Customs of Scotland in Mat- 
ters Criminall,” which became the man- 
ual of criminal law in Scotland for a hun- 
dred and thirty years. But some parts 
of his legal writings have a more general 
interest, and among these we may reckon 
his “ Idea Eloquentiz Forensis Hodierne,” 
and a corresponding treatise in English on 
“ What Eloquence is fit for the Bar.” It 
appears that at the first institution of the 


Scotch College of Justice it was appointed | 


by an Act of that body (half of whom 
were Churchmen), that “All argunning 
(which term was used in that age for 
arguing) should be syllogistice and not 
rhetorice:” a regulation against which the 
Kings Advocate defends “the auguster 
and more splendid manner of debating 
which is now used.” His arguments are 
not very convincing, though there is some- 
thing in his advice to “my friends who 


begin to speak, first to study fluency, and; 


when they are arrived at a consistency 
there, they may easily refine the large 
stock they have laid together.” But the 
following passage is curious : — 


** Tt may seem @ paradox to others, but to 
me it appears undeniable, that the Scottish idiom 
of the British tongue is more fit for pleading 
than either the English idiom or the French 
tongue; for certainly a pleader must use a 
brisk, smart, aud quick way of speaking; where- 
as the English, who are a grave nation, use a 
too slow and grave pronunciation, and the 
French a too soft and effeminate one. And, 
therefore, I think the English is fit for harangu- 
ing, the French for complimenting, but the 
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Scots for pleading. Our pronunciation is lik 
ourselves, fiery, abrupt, sprightly and boil 
their greatest wits, being employed at court’ 
have indeed enriched very much their language 
as to conversation; but all ours bending them- 
selves to study the law, the chief science in re- 
pute with us, hath much smoothed our language 
as to pleading. And when I compare our law 
with the law of England, I perceive that our 
law favours more pleading than theirs does; for 
their statutes and decisionsare so full and au- 
thoritative, that scarce any case admits plead- 
ing, but (like an hare killed in the seat) ’tis 
immediately surprised by a decision or a stat- 
ute, ”” 

‘* For my own part,” says Mackenzie, in con- 
clusion, ‘* I pretend to no bays; but shall think 
myself happy in wanting, as the fame, so the 
envy which attends eloquence; and I think my 
own imperfections sufficiently repaid by fate, in 
that it has reserved me for an age wherein I 
heard, and daily hear, my colleagues plead so 
charmingly, that my pleasure does equal their 
honour.”’ 


And this brings us to notice, in passing, 
the celebrated “ characteres” of some of 
his contemporaries by Mackenzie, with 
which Boswell beguiled Johnson’s leisure 
in distant Dunvegan. Some of these are 
exceedingly poe —for example, his 
description of the great feudal lawyer 
Craig, whose learning and authority made 
him independent of eloquence, and 
“trunco, non frondibus, effecit umbram: ” 
Hope, who when he proposed an argument 
or objection, “rationem addebat, et ubi 
dubia videbatur, rationis. rationem ; ” 
Lockhart, that “corpus alterum juris 
civilis ;” and young Gilmour, “ pecuniz 
contemptor fame avarus;” the elder Gil- 
mour, whose massive common-sense, with- 
out learning, made him seem “ jura potius 
ponere quam de jure respondere,” and 
who, like another Hercules, “nodosa et 
nulla arte perpolita clava adversarios 
— sine rhetorica eloquens, sine 
iteris doctus ;” while Nisbet, the King’s 
Advocate immediately before Mackenzie, 
had exactly the opposite qualities, so that 
when Gilmour and he contended, “ penes 
Gilmorum gloria, penes Nisbetum palma 
fuit, quoniam in hoc plus artis et cultus, in 
‘illo ie nature et virium.” But perhaps 
i Mackenzie’s best legal monument is the 
Advocate’s Library of Edinburgh, an in- 
stitution over the origination of which he 
carefully watched, and at whose opening, 
in 1689, he, as Dean of Faculty, delivered 
a quaint and stately Latin oration. It 
has since risen to be one of the few great 
libraries in Britain; but not all who have 
enjoyed its advantages have remembered 
to whom they owed the opulent leisure, 
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close to the din of the forum, amid which that there is nothing so mean (or un- 
we pen these lines—‘“nobis hae otia' worthy of a gentleman) as vice.” This 
fecet.” He claims for it the title of the| afterwards the argument of Steele’s 
first existing library of law, and urges the | “Christian Hero,” fell very appropriately 
oe of ae my in ——, . je the ane — oo _ of 
was the manner in the age of gold,” all| whose most careful quasi-legal works is 
the books which could aid or illustrate | on the science of heraldry, which he took 
that jurisprudence which they venerate as | up because “I found it looked upon abroad 
Queen of the Sciences, from the reported | as the science of gentlemen,” and the con- 
judgments of the Bench — “ veras illas et | cluding sentence of which is worth quoting 
immortales judicum imagines”—up to | as the quintessence of this feeling : — 





the civil law itself, “quod ccelo potius 
quam Rome debemus.” But enough of 
him as a lawyer. When he was only 


twenty-four years old he published his| | 


“ Aretina,’” or “Serious Romance,” 
“ wherein he gave a very bright specimen 
of a gay and exuberant genius.” This is 
not included in the two folio volumes of 
his works which were published about 
1716, but certain poems are, the chief of 
which, “ Czlia’s Country House and 
Closet,” is serious rather than romantic, 
and ennuyeux above all. But what Sir 
George valued himself upon as much as 
upon any of his public acts, was his Moral 
Essays, some of them written in his youth, 
others composed, or at least published, in 
his age, and giving (the former at least) a 
very fair insight into the man. One of 
the most artificial of these was published 
in 1665—“A Moral Essay: preferring 
Solitude to Public Employment, and all 
its Appanages, such as Fame, Command, 
Riches, Pleasures, Conversation, &c.” It 
is, as might be expected, addressed to 
Celadon, quotes the seraphic Mr. Boyle, 
and perhaps the best thing in it is the 
motto on the title-page, which gives the 
response of the Shunamite woman of 
quality to the question of the Hebrew 
courtier, “ Wouldst thou be spoken for to 
the king, or to the captain of the Host? 
And she said, I dwell among mine own 
people.” His biographer quaintly inti- 
mates that this was written “in that great 
man’s youth, when he was free from busi- 
ness,” and that the dislike to public em- 
ployment did not survive his advance- 
ment, after which “his thoughts and 
studies were wholly taken up in the service 


of his king and country.” It is quite 
clear, however, that a half-stoic, half- 


epicurean self-restraint was the ideal 
which Mackenzie had set before himself 
in youth, and that this doctrine was not 
without influence on his public conduct. 
In 1667, he published a much pithier trea- 
tise, on “ Moral Gallantry,” a “discourse — 
wherein the author endeavours to prove 
that point of honour (abstracting from all 
o:her ties) obliges men to be virtuous, and 





** Thus have I, for the honour and satisfac- 
tion of my country, interrupted so far the 
course of my ordinary studies at spare hours; 
. . and as it is much nobler to raise a sci- 
ence than to be raised by it, so having writ this 
book as a gentleman, I design as little praise or 
thanks, as [ would disdain all other rewards.’’ 


The Discourse on Point of Honour is 
dedicated to “the dissolute Rothes,” with 
the boundless flatteries of the time; but 
is preceded by an address to the nobility 
and gentry, in which the author claims to 
have “lighted this, though the smallest 
and dimmest of Virtue’s torches, at Hon- 
our’s purest flame,” while in a third prefa- 
tory statement of his design, he apologizes 
in the most curious way for his under- 
taking :— 

‘* I find that it is a part of my employment, 

as a man and a Christian, to plead for virtue 
against vice; and really, as a barrister, few 
subjects will employ more my invention, or bet- 
ter more my unlaboured eloquence, than this 
can do. And I find that, both by writing and 
speaking moral philosophy, [ may contract a 
kindness for virtue; seeing such as repeat a lie 
with almost any frequency do at last really be- 
lieve it.’’ 
To the Earl of Rothes he says he de- 
signs these to be his last words in print; 
but they are succeeded by “ A Moral Par- 
adox, maintaining that it is much easier 
to be virtuous than vicious,” dedicated ap- 
propriately enough to one of the honour- 
able members of the Royal Society, and 
ending with the sentence “ Adieu for ever 
to writing.” Unfortunately, however, a 
certain “Consolation against Calumnies” 
is subjoined also to this discourse, “ be- 
cause of the contingency of the subjects ;” 
but this does at last come to an end, and 
closes with what he calls elsewhere “my 
beloved verse ” — 


‘**Hi motus animorum, atque hec certamina 
tanta, 
Pulveris exigui jactu, compressa quiescunt.’’ 


Many years passed, and Mackenzie, af- 
ter serving Charles II. and James II., and 
in vain defending the latter in the Scots 
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Parliament against its downright declara- 
tion of forfeiture of the Crown, retired in 
dread of assassination to Oxford, and was 
admitted in a congregation of Regents in 
June, 1690, to study in the public library. 
He survived only a year; but here he’ 
published one or two works which need | 
not detain us, a “ Moral History of Fru-| 
gality,” dedicated to the University, and 
an “ Essay on Reason,” which gained more 
reputation. It is dedicated to the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, “as a token of our friend- 
ship,” and immediately on its being pub- 
lished at London in 1690, attracted the at- 
tention of the learned Greevius, who “ put 
a preface to it, and published it in Latin 
at Utrecht the same year, under tbis title, 
“De Humane Rationis Imbecillitate.” 
There is nothing very striking in it, how- 
ever, except some sentiments on bigotry, 
which we shall presently notice, and a 
spirited argument in defence of the posi- 
tion, “I know no greater enemy to just 
thought or reasoning than railery and 
satyrs, and the new way of reasoning, ri- 
diculous similies.” There is, he grants, a 
justice in “scourging, defaming, and ban- 
ishing vice ; and this jurisdiction is given 
by heaven immediately to such as have 
sense.” But wit is a salt, and should be 
used “plentifully in conversation, moder- 
ately in business, but never in religion,” 
the use of it there having, he thinks, a 
close connection with bigotry. It may be 
feared that Sir George, in his old age, 
safe in the peaceful halls of Oxford from 
the distant execration of his Whig and 
Presbyterian foes, was more sensitive to 
the few personal sarcasms which pene- 
trated his retreat than to the reasonings 
or the wrath, both of which he had al- 
ways been ready to confront. 

But by far the ablest of Mackenzie's 
books, and the one also which throws 
most light on his private sentiments and 
public career, is his “ Religio Stoici,” pub- 
lished in 1663. The title reminds one of 
Sir Thomas Browne; and not the title 
alone. The quaintness of the first words, 
“Albeit man be but a statue of dust 
kneaded with tears, moved by the hidden 
engines of his restless passions,” suggests 
an inferior imitation of the same model, and 
no one who has ever reverentially studied 
the “ Hydriotaphia” or the “Religio Me- 
dici,” can be at a loss to know whom the 
following sentences by Sir George re- 
call : — 

*‘ That brain hath too little pia mater, that 
is too curious to know, why God who evidences 
eo great a desire to save poor man, did yet suf- 
fer him to fall.’’ 





purer and the ancienter.” 
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** Albeit the glass of my years hath not yet 
turned five-and-twenty, yet the curiosity I have 
to know the different limbos of departed souls, 
and to view the card of the region of death, 
would give me abundance of courage to encoun- 
ter this king of terrors, though 1 were a Pagan; 
but when I consider what joys are prepared for 
them that fear the Almighty, and what crazi- 
ness attends such as sleep in Methusalem’s cra- 
dle, I pity them who make long life one of the 
oftest repeated petitions of their Pater Noster.’’ 


The author’s design in this discourse he 
states to be “this one principle, that spec- 
ulations in religion are not so necessary, 
and are more dangerous than sincere 
practice. Jt is in religion, as in heraldry, 
the simpler the bearing be, it is so much the 
The sentiment 
of this admirable comparison he expounds 
throughout his treatise, and particularly 
in“ The Stoic’s Friendly Address to the 
Fanatics of all Sects and Sorts,” which 
precedes the treatise itself. 


‘*T am none of those who acknowledge no 
temples, besides those of their own heads, And 
I am of opinion that such as think they have a 
church within their own breasts, should like- 
wise believe their heads are steeples, and so 
should provide them with bells. I believe that 
there is a Church militant, which, like the ark, 
must lodge in its bowels, all such as are to be 
saved from the flood of condemnation : but to 
chalk out its bordering lines, is beyond the 
geography of my religion. He was infallible 
who compared God’s spirit to the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth: we hear the sound 
of it, but know not whence it comes or whither 
it goeth. And the name graven on the white 
stone none knows but he who hath it.”’ 


“Most of all Christians,” he says, in his 
chapter of the strictness of churches, “do, 
like coy maids, lace their bodies so strait 
that they bring on them a consumption ; ” 
but — 


** Since discretion opened my eyes, I have al- 
ways judged it necessary for a Christian to look 
oftener to his practice of piety than to confes- 
sion of faith; and to fear more the crookedness 
of his will, than the blindness of his julgment; 
delighting more to walk on from grace to grace, 
thus working out the work of his own salvation 
with fear and trembling, than to stand still 
with the Galileans, curiously gazing up into 
heaven.”’ 

Few writers are more severe tnan he 
whom his countrymen have called “ the 
bloody Mackenzie ” against all persecution 
for the sake of truth; nor can there be 
any doubt of his sincerity in this. 


** Opinion,’’ he argues, ‘‘ kept within its own 
proper bounds, is a pure act of the mind; 
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and so it would appear that to punish the body 
for that which is a sin of the soul, is as 
unjust as to punish one relation for another. . 
. . Matters of religion and faith resemble 
some curious pictures and optic prisms, which 
seem to change shapes and colours, ac- 
cording to the several stances from which 
the aspicient views them. . . . God (who 
loves us all infinitely better than any one 
of us doth another) leaves us, upon our own 
hazard, a freedom in our choice; albeit we poor 
miscreants compel each other, denying to our 
fellow-creatures that freedom which He allows 
ali the creation.”’ 


A few of these sentences almost remind 
one of the more sceptical utterances of the 
school of Hobbes; but, as a general rule, 
Mackenzie is quite orthodox, and the posi- 
tions he takes up might very well be those 
of an earnest Churchman of those days, 
with a scheme of comprehension added on 
to his earnestness. It is not so much the 
positions he adopts, as the tone of the 
whole, that makes it clear to the reader 
that there was not very much earnestness 
in the matter, and, in particular, not much 
earnestness about truth. The “stoical 


indolency” which he admires and claims, 
is certainly here along with Christian 
charity ; and the other title which he gives 
to his book, “ The Virtuoso” in religion, 
hits off exactly the freedom from that per- 


sonal subjection to truth, that absolute 
obligation to obey it in all its details, 
which characterized the other or Puritan 
side. The whole legislation of Mackenzie’s 
country is characterized, since the Refor- 
mation, by the absolute authority which it 
ascribed to religious truth, and by the as- 
sumption that a body or organic whole of 
truth can be found in Scripture — two 
positions which our lawyer avoids admit- 
ting, but does not attempt to deny. But, 
he says — 

** Albeit the knowledge and acknowledgment 
of a God, be the basis of true Stoicism, and a 
firmer one than any the heathens could pretend 
to, yet that knowledge of Him which, by the 
curiosity of schoolmen, and the bigotry of tub 
preachers, is now formed in a body of Divinity, 
is of all others the least necessary and the most 
dangerous; ”’ 


and that, as he goes on to explain, not be- 
cause the existing theology was false or 
mischievous, but because theology itself is 
a superfluous thing for the people in gen- 
eral, and for the pulpit. The pulpit, of 
course, in the country of Knox. was Mack- 
enzie’s greatest enemy; and his specula- 
tions upon it are quite prophetic of that 
severe legislation of which he was after- 
wards the chief promoter. 


‘‘ Nothing hath more busied my thoughts 
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than to find a reason why the heathens, who 
were as assiduous, and zealous too, in the wor- 
ship of their gods as we Christians, did never 
frequent sermons, nor know no such part of 
Divine service; whereof probably the reason 
was because their governors (whose commands 
amongst them were the sole jure-divino-ship of 
all ecclesiastical rites) feared that Churchmen, 
if they had been licensed to harangue to the 
people, would have influenced too much that 
gross body; which was the reason likewise why, 
in the Primitive Church (as one of their histori- 
ans observes), ex formula populo predicabant 
lantum antiquitas timebat dnuoywyouvc. They 
preached only approved sermons, so much did 
antiquity fear those leaders of the people—a 
practice, it is reported, lately renewed by the 
Duke of Russia. And this seemeth also to have 
been the reason why all liturgies have picked 
texts for their preachers, lest, if they had been 
left a freedom in their choice, they had chose 
such as might in the letter have suited best 
with such seditious libels as are now obtruded on 
the people, in lieu of pious homilies at remark- 
able or festive occasions.”’ 


That political considerations such as 
these had much to do with the Conventicle 
Acts, and other detestable statutes of the 
time in Scotland, there can be no doubt, 
any more than there can be of the frequent 
turbulence and violence of the pulpit. 
But it is still more instructive to trace 
the deeper ground of opposition between 
the two schools. Then, as afterwards, the 
pulpit was the chief organon by which the 
rugged-minded peasantry of Scotland were 
taught to think; but even this character- 
istic was distasteful to those now rising 
into power. 


«Among all the innovations introduced by 
our infant divines, I hate none more than that 
of giving reasons for proving the doctrine, 
which being Scripture itself, can be proved by 
nothing that is more certain. As for instance, 
where the doctrine is, that God loved us frecly, 
how can this be proved more convincingly than 
thus, my text says it? And that is idem per 
idem, a most unlogical kind of probation, When 
I then go to church I should love to spend my 
time in praises and prayers’? — 
in which also, unfortunately, the Presby- 
terians show an unnecessary earnestness 
and length, and “screech like Baal’s 
priests, as if God were no nearer to them 
than the visible heavens.” 

A religious stoic is not necessarily much 
of a Churchman, and a religious virtuoso 
may be very little of one. But the road 
which Sir George Mackenzie took to being 
so is a very intelligible one. 

*¢ [ have travelled no further in theology than 
a Sabbath-day’s journey, and, therefore, it were 
arrogance in me to offer a map of it to the cred- 
ulous world. Butif I were worthy to be con- 
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sulted in these spiritual securities, I should ad- 
vise every private Christian rather to stay still 
in the barge of the Church, with the other dis- 
ciples, than by an ill-bridled zeal to hazard 
drowning alone with Peter, by offering to walk 
upon the unstable surface of his own fleeting 
and water-weak fancies, though with a pious 
resolution to meet our Saviour.”’ 


And the very next sentence shows that 
the position thus taken by our author 
differs toto celo from that originally held 
by all the Reformed Churches, and em- 
phatically by his own stubborn country- 
men. Scotland has always been an eccle- 
siastical country, and rather an intolerant 
one; yet, age after age, nothing there 
draws down deeper contempt and con- 
demnation than the renouncing or sup- 
pressing of individual opinion in order to 
conform to a Church majority or creed. 
In Mackenzie’s time, and before it, many a 
man must have done this; but no man 
ever confessed it, or regarded the imputa- 
tion as other than one of scoundrelism. 
The following utterance by Sir George 
Mackenzie would have made Knox and his 
compeers turn in their graves, could they 
have read it: — 

*¢ Albeit, one may bea real Christian, and 
yet differ from the Church, which says, that 
the wise men who came to bow before our 
Saviour’s cradle-throne were three kings, and 
in such other opinions as these wherein the fun- 
damentals of faith and quiet of the Church are 
no ways concerned; yet certainly he were no 
wise man himself, nor yet sound Christian, who 
would not, even in these, bow the flag of his 
private opinion to the commands of the Church. 
The Church is our mother, and therefore we 
should wed no opinion without her consent who 
is our parent; or if we have rashly wedded any, 
it is in the power of the Church and her officials 
to grant us a divorce.’’ 


Twenty years of the boot and gallows 
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| name of heretic, and account him (almost) rep- 
robate, who would refuse to acknowledge the 
least rational of their principles; and thus these 
Churchmen pull up the ladders from the reach . 
of others, after they have scaled the walls of 
preferment themselves.... The fanatic be- 
lieves the Lord’s Supper but a ceremony, 
though taken with very little outward respect; 
the Presbyterian allows it, but will not kneel; 
the Episcopist kneels, but will not adore it; the 
Catholic mixeth adoration with his kneeling. 
And thus most of all religions are made up of 
the same elements, albeit their asymbolic quali- 
ties predomine in some more than in others. 
And if that maxim hold, that magus et minus 
non variant speciem, we may pronounce all of 
them to be one religion. 

**The Church, like the river Nilus, can 
hardly condescend where its head lies and as 
all condescend that the Church isa multitude 
of Christians, so join all their opinions, and you 
shall find that they will have it to have, like 
the multitude, many heads, But in this,as in 
all articles not absolutely necessary for being 
saved, I make the laws of my country to be my 
creed,”” 


This is perhaps the most significant 
statement in the treatise, and it is not sur- 
prising to find the author start a little at 
the sound he has made, and in the follow- 
ing “ Postscript ” to the last chapter at- 
tempt to explain it away into ambiguity. 


** By the laws of this country the author 
means that religion which is settled by law. In 
| other respects the author recommends himself 

to the gloss of the reader’s charity.”’ 





This explanation —the only touch of 
| positive disingenuousness in this able 
| tractate — was of course useless to miti- 
| gate the condemnation which the original 
| proposition drew down. There has never 

been a time in Scotland in which even the 
‘amended proposition, that in matters of 
| less importauce “I make the religion set- 











could not make the opposition of Scotland | tled by law to be my creed,” would not be 
to these doctrines more deadly and ir-| received with loathing and indignation. 
reconcilable than it was when they were |The other formula, “I make the laws of 
first uttered. At the same tine itis quite |my country to be my creed,” is a little 
clear from them that Mackenzie’s aversion | more naked and offensive in expression ; 
to persecution for the sake of truth was) but the moral objection to both is pre- 
abundantly sincere. What is not as yet cisely the same, and the putting into ex- 
equally clear is, whether he was opposed | press propositions the suggestions already 
to persecution for the sake of conformity. | made (of suppressing or dissembling per- 

But other passages in the “ Religious | sonal belief at the bidding of authority) 
Stoic” leave no doubt on this point, and fixed a gulf as deep as hell between this 
they are by far the most interesting in a youthful Scotchman, the brightest of his 
historical point of view. Thus in an in- time, and the whole mass of his country- 
teresting passage on the variety of opin-|men. The real importance of the phrase 
ions of Churches : — | about “the laws of my country ” was that 


“Tt is remarkable, that albeit infallibility be | the men in the court of Charles II.,who were 
not by all conceded to any militant Church, yet | beginning to use such phrases, and who 
it is assamed by all; neither is there any | honestly hated persecuting either them- 
Church under the sun which would not fix the | selves or others for the sake of truth, were 
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now in power. And there was just such a| which with his early Stoical Essay is in- 


chance that they might be disposed to ' valuable. 


make the laws of their country the creed 
not only of themselves, but of their unfor- 
tunate feilow-subjects. 

We have already seen that Mackenzie 
deprecates persecution, and that not only 
because it is or when it is for the sake of 
truth. In the “Stoic’s Address to the 
Fanatics” he points out with much wit 
the uselessness of this way of compelling 
others for their good. 


**Tam apt to believe that, if laws and law- 
givers did not make heretics vain, by taking too 
much notice of their extravagancies, the world 
should be no more troubled with these than 
they are with the chimeras of alchymists and 
philosophers, And it fares with them, as with 
tops, which, how long they are scourged, keep 
foot and run pleasantly, but fall how soon they 
are neglected and left to themselves.... . 
Albeit, I confess, when these not only recede 
from the canonized creed of the Church, but 
likewise encroach upon the laws of the State, 
then, as of all others they are the most danger- 
ous, so of all others they should be most severe- 
ly punished.”’ 


A man who defines a heretic to be one 
whose opinions may be not only sincere 
but true, but who will not suppress them 
in favour of the religion settled by law, 
and who follows this up by a declaration 
that such heretics should be most severely 
punished, has already sown the seeds of 
what the unimpassioned Hallam calls the 
“thirty infamous years that completed 
the misfortunes and degradation of Scot- 
land.” * But it appears to me that a great 
eharacteristic of the religious oppressions 
of which Charles II.’s Advocate has al- 
ways been held the mainspring, has been 
somewhat overlooked. Up to this time 
there had been persecutions in Scotland, 





The Vindication opens with the 
statement, that “the civil government in 
Scotland was never bigot in that King's 
reign,” and on that account he thinks it 
unnecessary to consider either Episcopacy 
or Presbytery in themselves, neither of 
them having been held to be Jure Divino. 
We are inclined to think that the claim he 
here puts forward is a true one; nor per- 
haps is the other assertion which he goes 
on to make false, that “the governors for 
the time can truly and boldly say that no 
man in Scotland ever suffered for his re- 
ligion.” It was not of religious opinions 
entertained in secret that the Government 
was afraid, it was the honest and open 
rofession of them that it sought to crush. 
Mackenzie, indeed, had put the thing ex- 
ceedingly well in his early treatise ~ 
(“ Stoic’s Address to the Fanatics ”) : — 


*¢ As every private Christian should be toler- 
ated by his fellow-subjects to worship God in- 
wardly according to his conscience, so should 
all conspire in that exterior uniformity of wor- 
ship which the laws of his country enjoin. . . . 
That traveller were absurd who would rather 
squabble with those among whom he sojourns, 
than observe those rites and customs which 
are required by the laws of the places where he 
lives.”’ ; 


Of course, to persecute for inward 
opinion, or worshipping inwardly, is a 
pure impossibility. No man can do it, 
and no man ever tried to doit. All that 
can be done by the most relentless, is to 
insist on outward dissembling of belief, or 
suppression of belief, or “exterior uni- 
formity of worship,” and if this is enjoined 
by the laws, and failure in it punished by 
them, it matters little whether the State 
is bigot enough to believe in the sacred- 


for the sake of religion, on both sides. ; ness of the worship it commands, or lax 
But they were, or professed to be, perse- enough to hold it sacred only because it is 
cutions for the sake of truth, and the most | commanded. Which of these was the case 
sacred of all names was abused by the: in Scotland during the evil days of the last 


sword and the axe being used in its de-|two Stewarts? On this point we shall 


fence. Now for the first time there was 
risk of a religious state tyranny in which 
the actors were infidels in the opiuions 
which they forced upon others. And it 
remained to be seen whether the intoler- 
ance of indifference would be more toler- 
able than the intolerance of conscience. ; 

Sir George Mackenzie long afterwards 
published a “ Vindication of the Govern- 
ment in Scotland,” the comparison of 





* “No part, I believe, of modern history for so 
long a period, can be compared for the wickedness 





reigu.”— Constitutional History of England, ch. 
xvii. 


of government to the Scots Administration of | 


call no other witness than the official apol- 


| ogist of the Government itself, in the care- 


ully composed Vindication which he 
printed after the Revolution of 1688. 
After the Restoration, he says, “the 
Parliament of Scotland being called, en- 
quired very seriously into the occasion of 
such disorders ” (those during the Com- 
monwealth), “and soon found that they 
were all to be charged upon the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and those who ad- 
hered thereto ”” —those who signed it in- 
cluding most of the members of the Parli- 
ament itself, as well as the king — “and 
therefore they endeavoured to persuade 
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the Presbyterians to disown the Covenant, | “ make it their creed;” but it came to be 


all favour being promised to them on that 
condition.” 


** But finding that the Presbyterians gener- 


ally thought themselves bound to own the Cov-, 


enant,the Purliament, concluding that the same 
men, owning the same principles, would be 
ready upon occasion to act over the same things 
therefore they, by vote (which may be called 
unanimous, seeing only four or five dissented) 
restored Episcopacy, and that so much the 
rather because that government had in no age 
nor place forced its way into the State by the 
sword, but had still been brought in by the un- 
controverted magistrate, without ever thrusting 
itself in by violence. And yet the Government 
did sustain Episcopacy as a part of the State 
but never asa hierarchy wholly independent 
Srom it.”’ 


He goes on to tell how the Presby- 
terians still frequenting their conventicles, 
the State forbade all above five to meet 
at worship in a house; and when they, to 
evade this, met in the open air, the State 
forbade this also, ultimately under the 
penalty of death—all carrying out the 
“exterior uniformity of worship” which 
is lawful for a State to enforce, while re- 
specting the free exercise of conscience in 
the individual heart or the private family. 
We may leave it to constitutional histori- 
ans to criticize the very disreputable 
transaction glossed over in the paragraph 
last quoted: all that it is necessary now 
to point out is that Episcopacy was con- 
fessedly brought in as a piece of State 
machinery, and not as a matter of con- 
science.* Sir George Mackenzie indi- 
cates this, and he may be very fully be- 
lieved. Had it been a question as to 
Charles I. and Land, there might be more 
doubt. But neither Charles II. nor the 
set of singularly unprincipled men who 
formed his Privy Council in Scotland — 
Mackenzie in many ways the most respect- 
able of them all—need be supposed to 
have cared more upon the subject than 
they professed to do. A religion which 
could be “ brought in by the magistrate,” 
and which could be patronized by men in 
power as “ part of the State,” but without 
their accepting any burden of duty or 
conscience from it, was in every way the 
best for them. It was easy for them to 


* The doctrine of the Episcopal was identical with 
that of the Presbyterian Church. Even “ the way 


of worship in our Church,” as Mackenzie says in | 
his Vindication, *‘ differed nothing from what the | 


l’resbyterians themselves practised (except only 

that we used the Doxology, the Lord's Prayer, an 

in Baptism the Creed, all of which they rejected); 

we had no ceremonies, surplice, altars, or cross in 

baptism.’’ The change was made purely for the 
mrpose of subordinating and overruling the 
Shurch. 





a very hard matter for Scotland. 

Besides, we are not left to Mackenzie’s 
testimony, sufficient and conclusive as that 
is. The statute itself, “Restoring the an- 
cient order of bishops,” frankly takes the 
bull by the horns, and attacks in its pre- 
amble that Church independence which 
the Presbyterians held sacred. There is 
no pretence of referring the question to 
the Church itself. On the contrary, 
“Forasmuch as the ordering and disposal 
of the external government and policy of 
the Church doth properly belong unto his 
Majestie, as an inherent right of the 
Crown, by virtue of his royal prerogative 
and supremacy in causes ecclesiastical,” 
therefore, “in discharge of this trust,” the 
change is ordered. No one knew better 
than Mackenzie that the Presbyterians 
held organic changes made in the Church 
by external authority to be unlawful, or 
indeed to be null and void;.and that the 
Church’s liberty in this respect had been 
again and again recognized in Scotland by 
Acts of Parliament. On this last point 
the enactment itself is conclusive, for it 
goes on to “ Rescind, cass, and annull all 
Acts of Parliament by which the sole and 
only power and jurisdiction within this 
Church doth stand in the Church, and in 
the general, provincial, and Presbyterial 
assemblies and kirk-sessions; and all Acts 
of Parliament or Council which may be 
interpreted to have given any Church 
power, jurisdiction, or government to the 
office-bearers of the Church, or their re- 
spective meetings, other than that which 
acknowledgeth a dependence upon, and 
subordination to, the sovereign power of 
the King as supreme.” And the first 
statute of Charles’s second Parliament 
was devoted to a formal reasserting of the 
royal supremacy over the Church. No 
conception can be formed of the systematic 
and deliberate tyranny of the time ensu- 
ing, unless we advert to this statutory 
foundation of all the acts of administra- 
tion. It was a cruel thing to force multi- 
tudes of Scotch peasants who were weak 
enough, as Mackenzie asserts, to believe 
in the Jus Divinum of Presbytery, into 
conformity against their conscience, and 
to do it by fines andexecutions. But even 
those Scotchmen who might not believe in 
the Jus Divinum of either form, believed 
earnestly in the sole right and duty of the 
Church itself to choose the form. Conse- 
quently, most of them held conformity to 
the new system to be sinful, not merely 
because of any odiousness of that system 
itself, but because also of the unlawful 
authority by which it was imposed. But 
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this was the very bribe by which the| was ordered by statute to keep a list of 


Scotch Privy Council was induced to im- 
pose it. They introduced the system, not 
although it was tyrannical to do so, but 
because jt was tyrannical. Of course, 
Episcopacy is in its own nature no more 
tyrannical than Presbytery; and in prac- 
tice it has often been found to be less so. 
Sut on this occasion in history it was 
introduced by the civil power as a “ part 
of the State,” with no statutory pretence 
of consulting either the Church or the 
people, and with the scarcely disguised 
purpose of thus bringing the exercise of 
private judgment in Church matters under 
the edge of the civil and criminal law. 
And this was but the first step. Mac- 
kenzie, though he explains and defends it, 
had probably less to do with it than with 
the subsequent legislation. There can be 
no doubt that he was connected with the 
Acts of Parliament on the subject of reli- 
gion which crowd the statute-book from 
this date, not only as the King’s Advocate 
who enforced, but as the draughtsman 
who prepared, or at least as one of the 
council who passed them. The “ Bloody 
Advocate ” has been hitherto hated as the 
too-willing tool of the arbitrary Govern- 
ment he served. We shall afterwards 
give some reasons for thinking that he 
may have been harshly judged in this 
respect. But it has been forgotten that 
he was probably the contriver, as well as 
the adininistrator, of these infamous meas- 
ures. And he was so, we cannot doubt, 
on the same ground of enlightened latitu- 
dinarianism and hatred of the bigotry of 
private judgment. Thus, shortly after 
the bishops were appointed, the Presby- 
terian ministers already ordained were or- 
dered to seek institution at their hands. 
Three or four hundred left their manses, 
rather than thus deny their previous voca- 
tion, and the country was filled with 
mourning and dismay. The outed men 
were forbidden at once to preach under 
penalties of “sedition.” The people were 
forbidden tohearthem. Men, whoze char- 
acter and attainments are described by 
their own bishops as generally contempti- 
ble, hastily succeeded them; and a law 
was passed forcing the people to come to 
their churches. The people refused; and 
were fined ruinously, and dragoons quar- 
tered upon them till the fines were paid. 
It was made incumbent upon all, under 
pain of banishment or imprisonment, to 
reveal whom they had seen at a conventi- 
cle. Abjuration, not only of the Covenant, 


but of the independence of the Church in 
ecclesiastical causes, was demanded of all 
under severe penalties. 


Every curate 





non-conformists ; every sheriff and county 
to proceed severely against the names in 
the list under pain of heavy fines. Fines, 
imprisonment, and exile were denounced 
for having a child baptized by an outed 
minister, or for being absent for three 
Sundays from the parish church. And, 
lastly, to preach at a conventicle in the 
open fields was made death, with confisca- 
tion of goods. 

Now all this network of horror, the -re- 
sults of which quicken into passion the 
blood of the most cold-hearted historians 
of the period, was, we have no doubt, 
originally woven —was certainly there- 
after held and tightened round the heart 
of Scotland fur twenty or thirty dismal 
years —by the “virtuoso,” or religious 
stoic, whose large-minded and liberal * Ad- 
dress to the Fanatics,” written in his 
twenty-fourth year, we have already 
quoted. Private men, he held, should 
yield up their opinions on minor matters, 
both to the Church and to the State; and 
though dissenters from the creed might 
be let alone, those who did not yield to 
the lay should be severely punished. All 
that remained was to make the law such, 
that those who did not abjure their nation- 
al opinions and practices should be caught 
and crushed by it. And this was done 
promptly, systematically, and increasingly, 
until, in 1681, the “Act anent Religion 
and the Test” pointed out, with perfect 
justice, that the only thing that could 
give confidence to “schismatical dissenters 
from the Established Church” was “su- 
pine neglect of putting in execution the 
good laws provided against them.” 

Sir George Mackenzie provided the 
good laws: Turner, Dalziel, and Claver- 
house, with their brutal soldiery, enforced 
them in the villages where they were 
quartered, and in the field; but the final 
consummation in council chamber and jus- - 
ticiary came round to Mackenzie again. 
And it is from his official position as pub- 
lic prosecutor or informer, and from the 
tragical scenes in which he was thus called 
upon frequently to take part. that the 
bloody mark has come to be affixed to his 
name. We have already intimated a doubt 
whether this condemnation can be sus- 
tained to the extent that is popularly 
supposed. Sir George Mackenzie's writ- 
ings show that steady and discriminating 
love of justice which every great lawyer 
possesses, if not as an original passion, at 
least as a slowly-acquired and deep-founded 
habit. Not even his famous chapter on 
witches is an exception to this; for though 
it begins, “ That there are witches, divines 
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cannot doubt, seeing that the word of 
God hath ordained that no witch shall 
live, nor lawyers in Scotland, seeing our 
law ordains it to be punished with death,” 
it goes on to argue that “from the hor- 
ridness of this crime I do conclude, that 
of all crimes it requires the clearest rele- 
vancy and most convincing probation; and 
I condemn, next to the witches themselves, 
those cruel and too forward judges, who 
burn persons by thousands as guilty of 
this crime.” And as an administrator of 
criminal justice generally, Sir George 
Mackenzie seems to have merited well of 
his country. Before his time the accused 
never knew what witnesses the crown 
was to bring against him; he procured a 
law that a list should be furnished to the 
prisoner fifteen days before trial. Of old 
the King’s Advocate, (strange to say) had 
the naming of the jury; Sir George got 
an Act passed by which it was transferred 
to the judges to select forty-five men, out 
of which the defendant chose fifteen, to try 
the case. In all Scotch criminal cases the 
King’s Advocate, when prosecuting, was 
the last speaker, till Sir George established 
the existing practice, by which the defend- 
ant has the last word, “because ordina- 
rily the greatest impression is supposed to 
be made by the last pleading.” And, final- 
ly, the clerk of the court, appointed by 
the Crown, used always to be enclosed 
with the jury for their direction, till 
Charles II.’s law officer got an Act em- 
powering them to choose their own clerk. 
Sir George claims to have been the orig- 
inator of all these changes in favour of 
the liberty of the subject, and we see no 
reason to doubt that they were promoted 
by him from a pure regard to abstract 
justice — as he puts it himself elsewhere, 
“to oppose arbitrariness, where it is most 
dreadful, and that is in matters criminal.” 
Nor can we deny that such facts must be 
set over against the unpleasant stories 
which tradition preserves of him — that 
occasional passion and browbeating of ju- 
ries of which even Fountainall complains, 
and the darker tragedies of Mitchell and 
the Marquis of Argyll, in which the 
law seems to have been stretched, if not 
wrested, to bring Presbyterians accused 
of crime to torture and death. 

The truth seems to be, that Mackenzie 
was not an unjust man, but he was an ad- 
mirer of despotism, and had a hatred of 
private judgment; and he was engaged 
in a contest with a hation which was get- 
ting wearied of the former, and was deter- 
mined to have the latter. Too much up- 
rightness must not be exacted from a 
man who tells James IL. that “Heaven 
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only was governed by a better King” than 
his father, and that Scotland “cannot 
boast of a rich soil, or a warm sun; but it 
may, that it hath given these happy islands 
those gracious and glorious kings,” the 
three Stuarts. We may read and admire 
that fine dedication of Mackenzie’s great 
work on criminal law to the Duke of 
Lauderdale — 


** The greatest statesman in Europe, who is a 
scholar; and the greatest scholar, who is a 
statesman; for, to hear you talk of books, one 
would think you had bestowed no time in study- 
ing men; and yet, to observe your wise con- 
duct in affairs, one might be induced to believe 
that you had no time to study books, . j 
who spend one-half of the day in studying what 
is just, and the other half in practising what 
is so.”” 


But it is well to remember as to the no- 
bleman addressed, that while he had not 
only signed the Covenant, but had of old 
been the representative of the Scottish 
Kirk at the Westminster Assembly, it was 
this same Duke of Lauderdale who at a 
later date is said to have “ made bare his 
arm, and sworn by Jehovah ” (at the coun- 
cil-table where Mackenzie sat) that he 
would crush the Westland shires into sub- 
mission to Episcopacy by even greater se- 
verities, if need be, than those under 
which they groaned at the time. And 
the praise Sir George Mackenzie ascribes 
to the truculent president of the Council 
may to some extent be his own apology, 
that “you continue no longer your un- 
kindness to any man, than you think he 
continues his opposition to his prince.” 
Yet so it came to pass that the young 
Scotchman, who in his assumed character 
of “ the Stoic ” had, while not yet in office, 
written to his countrymen, “ My, heart 
bleeds when I consider how scaffolds were 
dyed with Christian blood, and the fields 
covered with the carcasses of murdered 
Christians” —so it happened that the 
same man has become associated in the 
minds of his countrymen with religious 
persecution beyond all others :n the past, 
with the single exception of Grahame of 
Claverhouse. Nor is it strange that so it 
should be. For on the opposite page of 
the same “ Address to the Fanatics” of 
his time, and in the course of the same ex- 
hortation to peace and against bigotry, 
we find grim and significant allusions : — 


‘* May not one, who is convinced in his judg- 
ment that monarchy is the best of Governments, 
live happily in Venice or Holland? And that 
traveller were absurd who would rather squab- 
ble with those among whom he sojourns, than 
observe those rites and customs which are re- 
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quired by the laws of the places where he lives.! previously dealt with. For it was now 
What is once statuted by a law we all consent’ plain that if the State was to meddle with 
to, in choosing commissioners to represent us in! their religion, it was to do so in the way 
those parliaments where the laws are made; ' not of believing it. but of merely patron- 
and so, if they ordain us to be decimated, or izing it. A religion was to be set up and 
to leave the nation if we conform not, we can-| tablished, and conformity was to be en- 
not say when that law is put to execution, that | .0+0.4 by force; but at the same time it 
we are oppressed.”” ’ y ‘ 


; Was significantly enough intimated to the 

It is the true tone of despotism, and nation that if they conformed externally 
could not be acceptable in a country they might do as they pleased about 
which produced Buchanan’s “De Jure! inward belief. And for Sir George Mac- 
Regni,” and Rutherford’s “Lex Rex.”| kenzie it was reserved, after having made 
Nor is the Hobbes-like theory much im-| that hateful suggestion in the theoretical 
proved by the allusion to representation | writings of his youth, to carry it out in 
in a Parliament ; the essence of the fallacy | manhood through years of dark laws and 
being that the subject in Scotland is sup-| relentless administration, Plainly, this 
posed to have given up to’ the supreme | able man fell upon evil days, and was un- 
power (king or Parliament it matters not) fortunate in the country of his birth. He 
all his original rights, even to decimation. | was no bigot. Better for him almost if 

Yet Scotland, slow and late in the! he had been. He would at least have es- 
growth of its civil liberties, would scarce-| caped the bitter contempt of his own gen- 
ly, as yet, have resented with so much an- | eration for one who made the laws of his 
imosity Mackenzie’s mere sycophancy and | country his creed, and the infinite hatred 
proneness to despotism. What doomed) which still pursues the unhappy ghost 
the one to thirty years of misery, and the| that sought to force a creedless creed on 


other to an immortal hatred, was the ap- 
plication of his theory to matters of con- 
science and religion. This lesson at least, | 
that matters of conscience have not been | 
given up to the civil power, whether that | 
power be Parliament or king, Scotland 
had already learned; and to Scotland this | 
became, quite otherwise than in England, 
the root of all subsequent attainments. ' 
Now against this doctrine Mackenzie had 
steadfastly set himself, and thereiu he set | 
himself against the highest aspirations of 
his country. No doubt the men who were 
most irreconcilably opposed to him were 
quite wilkng to entrust to the Church, 
that authoritative and persecuting power 
which they earnestly denied to the State. 
But, strange as it may seem, they found 
in this distinction a rest for conscience 
and a hold on freedom and truth. It is 
not hard to understand. All over Europe 
the original distinction between Church 
and State was founded in this very claim 
of freedom of conscience.* And while the 
old Scotch thought, quite rightly, that in 
maintaining the freedom of the Church 
they were doing battle for freedom of con- 
science, they also thought, wrongly but nat- 
urally, that this was doing enough for it. But 
their quarrel against the whole State in- 
terference was clear and good, and the 
interference at this time threatened was 
considerably worse than what they had 


* See Guizot’s “ History of Civilization in Eu- 
rope.” 


others. 

But in the meantime we seem to have 
ascertained one fact of considerable in- 
terest. “The persecuting times,” as they 
were popularly called in Scotland, were 
due to the same influences which caused 
what are known in Church history as The 
Persecutions par excelience. The tolerant 
character of the great Roman power, so 
far at least as regards any real belief in 
the religions with which it had to deal, is 
now pretty well understood. It is ac- 
knowledged on all hands that the great 
Aurelius and Antonine enforced the old 
religion only “asa part of the State”* 
(to use Mackenzie’s words), and that the 
resulting persecutions were due purely to 
that intolerance of falsehood and false 
profession which the new faith inspired in 
its children. It was precisely so in Scot- 
land in “the killing time.” It was not 
Episcopacy that was in fault, as the Scotch 
peasantry unwisely believed. It was the 
resolve to establish State supremacy in 
religious matters, and to make the people 
conform in things which the Government 
proclaimed to be indifferent. Claverhouse 
was the too zealous minister of an en- 
lightened latitudinarianism, and _ the 
Bloody Mackenzie was a religious stoic. 


* «* La seule chose a laquelle empire romain ait 
déclaré la guerre, en fait de religion, c’est la théo- 
cratie... . n’admettait aucune association 
dans l’Etaten dehors de Etat Ce dernier point 


est essentiel: il est, a vrai dire, ]a racine de toutes 
les persécutions.”— RENAN’s Les Apotres. 
i 


1866, 








CHAPTER X. 

For the second time Hannah fled away 
from her brother-in-law’s presence into 
her own room, and tried to realize what 
had happened. Something which would 
for ever prevent their two lives from go- 
ing on together as before —a distinct 
mutual acknowledgment that they did not 
love one another like brother and sister, 
that he would have married her if he 
could, and that if he had asked her she 
would not have refused him. 

This confession on her part had been 
unintentional, wrung from her by the emo- 
tion of the time and by the direct question 
which had been put to her, and Hannah 
was the kind of woman who never thought 
of compromising or playing with the truth. 
Still, when it was made, and henceforth 
irrevocable, it startled her. Not that she 
felt it in the least wrong; the idea that 
to love or marry her sister’s husband was 
a moral offence had now entirely left her 
mind; but it was such an absolute ignor- 
ing of her own past — her dear, cherished, 
sacred past — that it at first almost over- 
whelmed her. She sighed as if it had 
been an unrequited instead of a fondly- 
sought attachment which she had con- 
fessed. 

For it had crept into her heart unawares, 
and not in the ordinary guise of love at 
all. Pity, affection, the tender habit of 
household happiness, had drawn her day 
by day to Rosie’s father, chiefly because 
he was a father and a widower, scarcely a 
young man in any sense regarding her; 
supposing she had considered herself still 
a young woman, which she did not. It 
was only when her youth forced itself up 
like an imprisoned stream, when the great 
outcry for love arose and would be heard, 
that Ilannah recognized how painfully, 
piteously young, she was still. 

And yet in one sense this love was as 
different from the love of her girlhood as 
autumn is from spring. It did not seem 
in the least to interfere with the memory 
of Arthur. True she had been only 
eighteen when she last saw his dear face, 
scarcely twenty when he died; but Han- 
nah was one of that sort of people with 
whom to be “ off with the old love and on 
with the new” was a thing not needing 
argument, it was simply impossible. She 
had never dropped willingly a single thread 
of love in her life; the threads which God 
had broken here were only temp» rarily in- 
visible; she could follow them still, in 
spirit, to the unseen land. Yet to her in- 
tensely constant nature any change was at 
first a kind of pain. 
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“ Arthur, Arthur!” she sighed, and kept 
turning his ring round and round upon 
her finger. “ You are not angry with 
wat I could not help it. He needed me 
so!” 

Yes, there was the secret, as it is of so 
many marriages, so many lasting loves: 
people become necessary to one another 
before they are aware. Propinquity, cir- 
cumstances, do a great deal; but more is 
done by the strong, gradual, inner want — 
the sympathy which grows day by day, the 
trust which, feeling its way step to step, 
mav be slow of advancing, but never 
retrogrades. Whether such a love be as 
perfect as the real passion, “ first-born and 
heir to all” —the lovely dream of youth and 
maidenhood, which if man or woman ever 
realizes and possesses must be the crown 
of existence —I do not say. But such as 
it is, it is a pure, noble and blessed affec- 
tion, the comfort and refreshment of many 
lives —that is, if they accept it as it is, 
and do not try to make it what it never 
can be, nor seek to find among the August 
roses the violets of the spring. 

“Arthur! Arthur!” Hannah sighed 
once again, and then said to herself in a 
solemn, steadfast, resolute tenderness, the 
name she had never yet uttered, even in 
thought, for it seemed like an unconscious 
appropriation of him — “ My Bernard!” 

And the word was avow. Not exactly 
a love-vow, implying and expecting unlim- 
ited happiness — she scarcely thought of 
happiness at all — but a vow that included 
all duties, all tendernesses, all patience; a 
pledge such as a woman makes to the man 
unto whom she is prepared to resign her- 
self and her own individuality, for life. 

It was a change so sudden, total, and 
overwhelming, that beyond it she could at 
first see nothing, did not recognize the fu- 
ture as a real thing at all. She went to 
sleep like a person half-bewildered, and 
woke up in the morning confused still, 
until Rosie came in as usual, while Tannie 
was dressing, requiring all sorts of “ pitty 
sings to play wid ” in her usual sweet ex- 
actingness. Then slowly, slowly, Hannah 
realized all. 

“My darling, my darling! my own for 
ever!” cried she, snatching up Rosie in a 
passion of tenderness. And not even 
Bernard’s fond look of last night, as he 
put to her and she answered that solemn 
question, thrilled to Hannah’s heart more 
than the embrace of the child. 

Carrying the little one in her arms, she 
went down-stairs and met him in tie hall 
A meeting just the same as on all morn- 
ings, except that there was a glow, a radi- 
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ance almost in his countenance which she 
had never seen before, and his voice when- 
ever he addressed her had a reverential 
affectionateness which gave meaning to his 
lightest words. Also he called her “ Han- 
nah,” never — “ Aunt Hannah ” again. 

There is a pathos in all.love; what must 
there be, then, in a love such as this, con- 
ceived in spite of fate, carried on through 
all hindrances, at last betrayed rather than 
confessed, and when confessed having to 
meet the dark future, in which its sole re- 
ward must be the mere act of loving? 
These two, forbidden by destiny to woo 
and marry like ordinary people, were 
nevertheless not a melancholy pair of 
lovers. No outward eye would have rec- 
ognized them as lovers at all. By no 
word or act did Bernard claim his rights, 
the happy rights of a man to whom a wo- 
man has confessed her affection; he 
neither kissed her nor said one fond word 
to her. No servant coming in and out, 
nor even the innocent little tell-tale, who 
was just at that age when she was sure to 
communicate everything to everybody, 
could have suspected anything, or be- 
trayed anything, concerning these two, 
who knew they were henceforward not 
two but one tili death. 

They were neither afraid nor ashamed. 
At the first sight of Bernard every lurking 
feeling of shame went out of Hannah’s 
heart. Every thought, too, as if her lov- 
ing the living were a wrong to the dead. 
Arthur’s ring was still on her finger, Rosa’s 
sweet face still smiled from over the man- 
tel-piece upon the two whom in life she 
had loved best in the world, and Rosa’s 
cuild clung fondly unto Tannie’s faithful 
breast. Hannah shrank from none of 
these things, nor did Bernard. More than 
once that morning he had named, incident- 
ally but unhesitatingly, his child’s mother, 
calling her, as he always did from this day 
forward, “our” Rosa; and though he was 
so quiet he went about cheerfully as he 
had not done for long, like a man who has 
recovered his own self-respect, and his in- 
terest in life; to whom the past brings no 
pain and the future no dread. 

Passion is a weak thing, but love, pure 
love, is the strongest thing on earth, and 
these lovers felt it to be so. Though 
neither said a word beyond the merest do- 
mestic commonplace, there was a peace, a 
restfulness about them both, which each 
saw in the other, and rejoiced to see. It 
was like calm after storm—ease after 
pain. No matter how soon the storm 
arose, the pain begun again; the lull had 
been real while it lasted. 


‘ 
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They began arranging their day's work 

as usual, work never very light; this Mon- 
day there seemed more to settle than 
ever. 
“ What should I do without you?” said 
Bernard. “Such a wise, sensible, practi- 
cal woman as you are! always busy, and 
yet forgetting nothing. Stay, have you 
forgotten we were to dine at the Grange 
to-night ?” 

The invitation had come a week ago, 
and Adeline had repeated it last evening. 
Still Hannah hesitated. 

“Must we go? Nay, ought we?” 

“Why not? Because of —of what we 
said last night? That is a stronger rea- 
son than ever why we should go. We 
should not shrink from society. Iam not 
ashamed of myself. Are you?” 

“No.” She dropped her head, faintly 
blushing; but waen she saw that Bernard 
held his erect, she took courage. 

“ What Lady Rivers says does not apply 
to Melville Grange. My sister is mistress 
in her own house, and Melville, though he 
is fond enough of his sisters-in-law, is not 
really so likely to be influenced by his 
mother-in-law as by his own mother. She 
is a very good and wise woman, Mrs. Mel- 
ville. I wanted to have a little talk with 
her to-night.” . 

Hannah looked uneasy. “Oh, be care- 
ful! I would much rather not a word 
were said to any one.” 

“About ourselves? No; I have not 
the slightest intention of telling anybody. 
It is our own affair entirely, till we see our 
way clear to—to the rightful end; for 
Hannah, I need not say that must come 
about if it be possible. Icannot live with- 
out you.” 

IIe spoke in a low tone, grasping her 
hand. He was not nearly so calm as she ; 
yet even Hannah felt her heart beat- 
ing, her colour coming and going. Is it 
only for young lovers, passionate, selfish, 
uncontrolled, that society must legislate ? 
or criminal lovers, who exact an excited 
pity, and are interesting just because they 
are criminal? Is there no justice, no 
tenderness, for those who suffer and are 
silent, doing no wrong ? 

“We will never do anything wrong,” 
said he. “ We will neither fly in the face 
of the law nor offend my own people, if 
possible; but we will be married if we 
can. I must take legal advice on the sub- 
ject. Till then, let us go on as usual. Is 
it not better so? ” 

« Yes.” 

They stood at the hall-door, Rosie sit- 
ting queenlike on Tannie’s arm, to watch 
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papa away. IIe kissed his little girl, and 
then just touched with his lips the hand 
that held her. No more. No love-em- 
brace — no thought of such a thing; but 
there was a gleam in his eyes, like the 
January sun through the winter trees, 
showing that summer days might yet 
come. 

It warmed Hannah’s heart with a quiet, 
serious joy, as she went through her 
household duties, especially those which 
concerned the child. She kad her darling 
with her almost all day, and never had 
Rosie’s innocent companionship been so 
satisfying and so sweet. 


** So for the father’s sake the child was dear, 
And dearer was the father for the child.”’ 


Among the magnificent literature in 
which Taunie and Rosie indulged hap- 
pened to be an illustrated fairytale book, 
wherein the usual cruel step-mother 
figured in great force. And she herself 
should be a step-mother, perhaps, one 
day! In the glee of her heart Hannah 
laughed — actually laughed—to think 


how different fiction often was from 
reality. 

Bernard came home only just in time to 
dress, and they did not meet till he put 


her into the carriage. Half their drive 
assed almost in silence, but by-and-by 
3ernard spoke in a business-like way, say- 
ing he meant to go up to London, and 
take council’s opinion there. It would not 
do to consult any one here-—On what 
subject he did not say, but it was easy to 
uess. 

“Mrs. Melville might give me informa- 
tion — only, of course, I could not ask her 
direct. I can only find it out in a quiet 
way, as I have already found out a good 
deal. It seems till 1835 these marriages 
were legal—at any rate not illegal, un- 
less an ecclesiastical suit should find them 
so— which it never did. It was in 1835 
that was passed the ridiculous bill confirm- 
ing all marriages prior to 3ist Augnst, and 
making those unlawful which happened on 
or after the Ist September.” 

“Then they are unlawful now?” said 
Hannah, feeling silence worse than speech. 

“Nobody seems quite to understand 
whether they are or not. On the Conti- 
nent, nay, in every country except ours, 
they are certainly legal. Our colonies 
have again and again passed a bill legal- 
izing such marriages, and the mother 
country has thrown it out. Many persons 
go abroad to be married, come back again, 
and live unblamed ; but they risk a good 
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deal, and,” — he hesitated — “itis not for 
themselves alone.” 

Hannah drew back into her dark cor- 
ner, glad of the darkness, It was a 
strange and sore position for any woman 
to be placed in. Betrothed, yet having 
none of the honours and happinesses of an 
affianced bride; sitting beside her lover, 
yet treated by him in no lover-like fash- 
ion, and feeling nothing of the shy frank- 
ness which makes the new tie so sweet ; 
obliged to talk with him about their mar- 
riage and its possibilities with a mournful 
candour that would have been most painful 
to bear, save for her own strong, innocent 
heart and Bernard’s exceeding delicacy ; 
—she found her lot as humiliating as it 
was hard. 

Yet she had never loved him so dearly, 
never recognized how well he deserved 
her love, as when, after their long, dark 
drive, he said tenderly, “Now, Hannah, 
we will forget for the time all these bitter- 
nesses — except the love, except the love,” 
handed her ont into the bright hall at the 
Grange, and entered the drawing-room 
with her on h‘s arm, as at Easterham din- 
ner-parties had been their custom always. 

This was a state dinner. All the Moat- 
House people were there, and Mr. More- 
comb too. Hannah did not know whether 
it was pure accident or refinement of ill- 
nature, but Mr. Morecomb was assigned 
to her at dinner, and she had no resouree 
but to obey. The poor man evidently 
knew his fate, and was bearing it like a 
man. It was either one of the contretemps 
in which the unlucky victims can only sub- 
mit and make the best of things, or done 
on purpose; but in either case there was 
no remedy. 

Bernard had been placed far down the 
table; but whether or not, Hannah knew 
he could be no shield to her —rather the 
contrary. She must keep up her own dig- 
nity —trust for protection solely to her- 
self. Anda nervous consciousness made 
her look sedulously away from him all 
dinner-time; nay, as she passed him in 
the procession of ladies afterwards, she 
kept her eyes fixed so steadily on the 
ground, that Bertha asked satirically, “ if 
she and Bernard had been quarrelling ?” 

During dinner she had been compara- 
tively safe, even with Mr. Morecomb be- 
side her; afterwards there gathered over 
her the vague coldness which women al- 
ways know how to show towards another 
woman who is somehow “under a cloud.” 
The Rivers family indicated it most of all. 
Scarcely any one of them addressed her 
except Adeline. 
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“Don’t mind it,” whispered the latter,; whose skeleton in the house had been so 


following Hannah into a corner. “ We'll 
stand by you, and people will see you here. 
Of course it is awkward, very awkward. 
Easterham is talking about you so much, 
and my family, of all things, dislikes being 
talked about. But I have thrown dust in 
everybody’s eyes by giving you at dinner 
to Mr. Morecomb. Cvouldn’t you like 
him? Such a nice old fellow, and so fond 
of you.” 

Hannah shook her head, smiling drearily. 
It was idle to take offence at silly little 
Adeline, who never meant any harm. 

She sat down, turning over the leaves 
of a photograph-book, and bade her young 
hostess go bac to her other guests. 

“No, no, I mean to stay with you. I 
don't feel as my family do. I can’t see 
why they should make such a fuss even if 
Bernard did want to marry you. People 
used to do it —my respected mother-in- 
law, for instance. And sisters-in-law are 
not real sisters; never ought to be. Ifthe 
law made this quite clear, a man wouldn’t 
dare go philandering with them in his 
wife’s life-time. Now — oh, dear! — it’s 
so convenient. He can’t marry them, so 
he may flirt with them as much as ever he 
likes. It’s all right, and the wife can’t 
But she may feel for all 


say a word. 


that.” 

Adeline spoke bitterly; having evi- 
dently quite slidden away from the case 
in point, not thinking of Hannah at all; so 
there was no need to answer her except in 
a general way. 

“Yes, I daresay it is at times a little 
vexing. But I am afraid I do not un- 
derstand jealousy. I. cannot comprehend 
how, after people are once married, they 
fee] the smallest interest in anybody else. 
And the conjugal fidelity which has only 
the law to secure it must be a very shallow 
thing.” 

“ You ridiculously simple woman! Well, 
erhaps you are right. Jealousy is silly. 
Ve can’t stop every young lady out of our 

house because our husband may one day 
have the chance of marrying her. Let 
him! When we are dead and gone we 
shall not care. Only don’t let her come 
and steal him from us while we are 
alive.” 

“Tt’s all a sham, this nonsense about 
sisters,” added she, stamping with her 
white satin shoes, and tearing to pieces 
her hot-house roses. “ And like you, I am 
beginning to hate shams. Hannah Thellu- 
son, let us be friends.” 

“We always were friends, I hope,” said 
Hannah gently, pitying the young wife, 





unconsciously betrayed. She was more 
than sorry, rather angry, when, as the 
evening wore on, and the gentlemen came 
in, Herbert Melville, scarcely noticing his 
sickly, unlovely Adeline, devoted himself 
entirely to her blooming sisters, espe- 
cially to Bertha, who a born coquette, 
seemed to enjoy the triumph amazingly. 
The law which barred some people from 
happiness. did not seem to furnish any 
security for the happiness of others. 
Hannah almost forgot herself in her pity 
for Adeline. 

And yet she could have pitied herself 
too —a little. It was hard to sit there, 
tabooed, as it were, by that silent ignoring 
which women understand so well, and hear 
the others talking pleasantly round her. 
No one was actually uncivil; the Melvilles 
were almost obtrusively kind; but there 
the coldness was, and Hannah felt it. Such 
a new thing, too; for, in her quiet way, 
she had been rather popular than not in 
society ; she had such gentle tact in fish- 
ing out all the shy, or grim, or stupid peo- 
ple, and warming them up into cheerful- 
ness. But now even they quietly slipped 
away, and left her alone. 

It was a heavy night. She asked her- 
self more than once how many more of 
the like she should have to bear, and if 
she could bear them. Did Bernard see it 
or feel it? She could not tell. He came 
in late. She saw him talking to Mrs. Mel- 
ville, and afterwards to Lady Rivers; 
then trying his utmost to be pleasant to 
everybody. She was so proud always of 
the sweet nature he had, and the simple 
unconscious charm of his manner in society. 
But in the pauses of conversation he looked 
inexpressibly sad; and when they got into 
the carriage, and were alone together, she 
heard him sigh so heavily, that if his peo- 
ple had been all night long pricking her to 
death with pins and needles, Hannah would 
not have complained. The very fact 
of complaint seemed a certain humilia- 
tion. 

They scarcely exchanged a word all the 
drive home; but he took and held fast 
her hand. There was something in the 
warm clasp that comforted her for every 
= 
“ Dear,” he whispered, as he lit her can- 
dle and bade her good night, which he did 
as soon as possible, “it is a hard lot for 
both of us. Can you bear it ?” 

“] think I can.” 

And so for some days she thought she 
could. She had that best balm for sorrow 
—a busy life; each hour was as full of 
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work as it would hold; no time for ream- 
ing or regrets, scarcely even for love ex- 
cept in the form wherein fate had brought 
love to her —calm, domestic, habitual — 
searcely distinguishable from friendship 
even yet. he and Bernard did all their 
customary business together day by day. 
They had become so completely one in 
their work that it would have been diffi 
cult to do otherwise. Nor did she wish it. 
She was happy only to be near him, to 
help him, to watch him fulfilling all his 
duties, whatever bitterness lay underneath 
them. That pure joy which a woman 
feels in a man’s worthiness of love keener 
than even her sense of the love he gives 
her, was Hannah’s to the core. And then 
she had her other permanent bliss — the 
child. 

_ Women —good women, too—have some- 
times married a man purely for the sake 
of his children ; and Hannah never clasped 
Rosie in her arms without understanding 
something of that feeling. Especially on 
the first Sunday after the change had 
come — the great change, of which not an 
atom showed in their outward lives, but 
of which she and Bernard were growing 
more and more conscious, every day. This 
bright morning, when the sun was shining, 
and the crocuses all aflame across the 
garden, and a breath of spring stirring 
through the half-budded lilac tree, it might 
perhaps have been hard for them to keep 
up that gentle reticence of manner to one 
another, except for the child. 

Rosie was a darling child. Even stran- 
gers said so. The trouble she gave was 
infinitesimal, the joy unlimited. Father 
and aunt were accustomed to delight to- 
gether over the little opening soul, espe- 
cially on a Sunday morning. They did so 
still. They talked scarcely at all, neither 
of the future nor the past; but simply ac- 
cepted the present, as childhood accepts it, 
never looking beyond. Until, in the 
midst of their froliec—while papa was 
carrying his little girl on his back round 
and round the table, and Tannie was 
jumping out after thera at intervals in the 
characier of au imaginary wolf, Rosie 
screaming with ecstasy, and the elders 
laughing almost as heartily as the child 
— there came a note from the Moat-House. 

Mr. Rivers read it, crushed it furiously 
in his hand, and threw it on the back of 
the fire. Then, before it burnt, he 
snatched it out again. 

“My poor Hannah! But you ought to 
read it. It will hurt you—still, you 
ought to read it. There must never be 
any concealments between us two.” 
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“No.” 

Hannah took the letter, but did not 
' grow furious — rather calmer than before. 
She knew it was only the beginning of the 
end. 
**My pear BeRNnakpD,— 
| **Your father wishes particularly to talk 
| with you to-day, as poor Austin, we hear, is 
|rather worse than usual. You will of course 
| come in to lunch, and remain to dinner. 
| **I perceive that, in spite of my earnest ad- 
vice, Miss Thelluson is still an inmate of your 
household. Will you suggest to her that [ am 
sorry our pew will be full, and our dinner-ta- 
ble also, to-day ? 
| **T wish you were more amenable to the rea- 
sonings of your family, but remain, neverthe- 
| tesa 


*¢ Your affectionate mother,— A, Rrvers.’’ 


| Well?” Bernard said, watching her. 

| Hannah drooped her head over Rosie’s 
hair; the child had crept to her knees, 

|and was looking with wide blue eyes up 
at Tannie. 

| “It is but what I expected — what she 

| before declared her intention of doing.” 

“But do you recognize all it implies — 
all it will result in?” 

“ Whatever it be, I am prepared.” 

“ You do not know the worst,” Bernard 
said, after a pause. “I found it out yes- 
terday by getting council’s opinion on the 
strict law of the case; but [ had not cour- 
age to tell you.” 

“Why not? 
have no secrets.” 

“Oh, we men are such cowards; I am, 
anyhow. But will you hearitnow? It 
will be such a relief to talk to you.” 

“ Talk then,” said Hannah, with a pale 
smile. “Stop: shail we have time? It 
will be twenty minutes yet before the 
church-bells begin ringing.” 

For she knew that the wheels of life 
must go on, though both their hearts were 
crushed on the way. 

“Five minutes will be enough for all I 
have to tell you. Only—take the child 
away.” 

Hannah carried away little Rosie who 
|clung frantically to her fond Paradise in 
Tannie’s arms, and was heard wailing do- 
lorously overhead for a good while. 

“See! even that baby cannot bear'to 
_ with you. How then shall I?” cried 

ernard passionately ; and then, bidding 
her sit down, began giving her in words 
exact and brief the result of his inqui- 
ries. 

These confirmed all he had said himself 
once before, in the case of Grace and 
James Dixon. Of the law, as it now stood, 


I thought we were to 
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there could be no possible doubt. No 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
whether celebrated here or abroad, would 
be held valid in England. No woman so 
married had any legal rights, no children 
could inherit. Thus even in cases where 
the marriage was known to have existed, 
and the wife had borne the husband’s 
name for years, whole estates had been 
known to lapse to the Crown; but then 
the Crown, with a curious recognition of 
the difference between law and equity, 
had been usually advised to return them 
piecemeal, under the guise of a free gift, 
to the children, who otherwise would have 
been the urdisputed heirs. 

“Heirship — money! it seems all to 
hinge upon that,” said Hannah, a little 
bitterly. 

“Yes; because property is the test upon 
which the whole legal question turns. If 
I had been without ties—say a poor 
clerk upon a hundred and fifty a year (I 
wish I had) — we might have set sail by 
the next steamer to America, and lived 
there happy to the end of our days; for 
England is the only country which does 
not recognize such marriages as ours. 
Some countries — France and Germany, 
for instance — require a special permission 
to marry ; but this gained, society accepts 
the union at once. Now with us—oh, 
Hannah, how am I to put it to you? — 
this would do no good. AsI said before, 
the misery would not end with our- 
selves.” 

“Would it affect Rosie ? ” 

“ Your heart is full of Rosie. No; but 
she is only a girl, and the Moat-House is 
entailed inthe male line. Austin is slowly 
dying. I am the last of my race. Do 
you understand ? ” 

She did at last. Her face and neck 
turned scarlet, but she did not shrink. It 
was one of the terrible necessities of her 
position that she must not. shrink from 
anything. She saw clearly that never, ac- 
cording to the law of England, could she 
be Bernard’s wife. And if not, what 
would she be? Ifshe had children, what 
would they be? And his estates lay in 
England, and he was the last of his line. 

“TI perceive,” she faltered. “No need 
to explain further. You must not think 
of me any more. To marry me would 
ruin you.” 

Wild and miserable as his eyes were — 
fierce with misery — the tears rushed in- 
to them. 

“My poor Hannah, my own unselfish 
Hannah, you never think for a moment 
that it would also ruin you!” 

LIVING aGE. VOL. xxx. 1050 
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It was true, she had not thought of her- 
self; only of him. A clergyman, prepared 
to break the canon law; a man of family 
and position, running counter to all social 
prejudices ; a son, dutiful and fondly at- 
tached, opposing his father’s dearest 
wishes. The mental struggle that he 
must have gone through before there ever 
dawned upon him the possibility of mar- 
rying her, struck Hannah with a convic- 
tion of the depths of his love, the strength 
of his endurance, such as she had never 
believed in before. 

“Oh, Bernard!” she cried, calling him 
by his name for the first time, and feeling 
—was it also for the first time ?—how 
entirely she loved him—“ Bernard, you 
must never think of marrying me — we 
must part!” 

“ Part!” and he made as if he would 
have embraced her, but restrained him- 
self; ‘* We will discuss that question by- 
and-by. At present, hear the rest which 
I have to tell.” 

He then explained, with a calmness 
which in so impulsive a man showed how 
strong was the self-control he was learn- 
ing to exercise, that since 1835 many dis- 
sentients from the law then passed had 
tried to set it aside; that almost every 
session a Bill to this effect was brought 
into the House of Commons, fiercely dis- 
cussed there, passed by large majorities, 
and then carried to the Upper House, 
where the Peers invariably threw it out. 
Still in the minority were a few very 
earnest in the cause. 

“IT know; Lord Dunsmore is one of 
them.” 

“Yes; I had forgotten; I seem to be 
forgetting everything!” and Bernard put 
his hand wearily to his head. “I met 
Lady Dunsmore in London, and she asked 
me no end of questions about you. She 
is very:fond of you, I think.” 

“Ts she?” 

“She wanted to know if you would 
come and stay with her and bring Rosie ; 
but I said I could not spare either of you. 
And then she looked at me inquisitively. 
She is a very shrewd, clever, good woman, 
and a strong ally on our side. For it must 
be our side, Hannah, whatever my people 
say, whatever I might have said myself 
once. Any law that creates a crime is 
mischievous and cruel. There ought to 
be, as I once overheard Lord Dunsmore 
say, no bar whatsoever to marriage ex- 
cept consanguinity. Evenif I had no per- 
sonal concern in the matter, it is a wrong, 
and I would fight against it as such.” 

“The Riverses were ever fighters, you 
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know,” said Hannah, watching him with a 
sad, tender smile; and more than ever 
there darkened down upon her all he was 
giving up for her sake. 

“But to come to the point, Hannah. I 
have told you all the ill, now hear the good. 
Every year public feeling is advancing; 
this year the Bill isto be brought in again. 
Its adherents are ready for a good hard 
fight as usual; but this time they hope to 
win. And if they win—then —then —” 

He seized her hands and clasped them 

assionately. It was not the dreamy 
ove-making of a boy in his teens — of 
her lost Arthur, for instance, over whose 
utmost happiness hung the shadow of 
early death — it was the strong passion of 
a man in the midst of life, with all his fu- 
ture before him — a future that needed a 
wife’s help to make it complete ; and Han- 
nah knew it. For a moment, sad, pale, 
white-lily-like as she was, there came a 
flush, rose-red, into her cheeks, and to her 
heart an eager response to the new duties, 
the new joys; then she shrank back with- 
in herself. It all seemed so hopeless, or 
with such a slender thread of hope to 
cling to; yet he clung to it. 

“JT will never give in,” he said, “if I have 
to wait for years. I will marry you if I 
possibly can; I will never marry any 
other woman. You shalt not be troubled 
or harmed — not more than I must neces- 
sarily harm you, my poor love! simply 
because you are my love. But mine you 
must and shall be. You hear me, Han- 
nah?” 

For she stood passive and bewildered 
—any one might have thought she did not 
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care, until she lifted up her eyes to him. 
Then he had no doubt at all. 

“Oh, give me one kiss, Hannah, to last 
me all these months and years. It will 
not hurt you —it is not wrong.” 

“No,” and she gave it; then with a 
great sigh they both sat down. 

The church bell began to ring. “I must 
go,” Bernard said. “But first — what 
are we todo? Will you go to church to- 
day ?” 

“T must. 
the aisle, I must go to church. 
house; He will not drive me from it; 
knows I have done nothing wrong.” 
she wept a little, but not muth. 

“You are right; we have not done any- 
thing wrong, and we ought not to act as 
if we had. Then—will you come with 
me?” 

“No; I had rather go alone,” said Han- 
nah gently. “I will bear everything 


If I sit in the free-seats or in 
It is God’s 

He 
And 


alone, so far as I can.” 
you mean? What do you 


“What do 
wish ? ” 

“ That you should in all things do your 
duty without considering me. Go to the 
Moat-House as they desire. If they do not 
mention me, do not you. What does it mat- 
ter? they cannot harm me—not much, 
and to break with them would be terrible 
for you. Keep friends with your own peo- 
ple to the last.” 

“You truly wish that?” 

“I do. Now go. Good-bye, and God 
bless you, Bernard!” 

“ God bless you, my Hannah 

And with that mutual blessing they 
parted. 


~ 





Tue French papers report the destruction by 
fire of the famous monastery of La Trappe, and 
a German journal publishes apropos of this 
event a description of a recent visit paid to the 
monastery by some Prussian officers of hus- 
sars. When the visitors came to the gate of 
the hospice several Trappists in brown cowls 
came forward, silently took their horses, and 
showed them the entrance ‘to the monastery, 
over which was the inscription :— ‘* Domus 
Dei. Beati qui habitant in e4.’’ At the en- 
trance the officers were received in a very 
friendly manner by two old men in white cowls, 
one of whom was a Belgian, and spoke German 
fluently Dinner was being prepared, so the 
visitors went first to the church, a simple and 
cheerful-looking room in which the only Trap- 
pist symbol was the altar, which was in the 
shape of a coffin. They also observed that both 
in the church and the adjoining chapels every- 
thing was of plain wood, and that no metal of 





any kind was to be seen. The arrangements 
however, were in very good taste, and the ef- 
fect was anything but mournful. They next 
went to the dormitory. It contained 113 beds, 
each of which consisted @f a board six feet 
long by five feet wide, and a mattrass so hard 
and narrow that ‘it was easy to understand 
that a man after sleeping upon it would have 
no difficulty in getting up at one or two in the 
morning to work and pray.’”? The dining ar- 
rangements were even more uncomfortable. 
The monks’ dinner consisted of some diseased- 
looking small potatoes with dry bread and a 
little gruel, which they washed down with thin 
cider and water. The guests, on the other 
hand, had bread and butter, cheese, Madeira, 
and Burgundy, which might lead uncharitable 
people to suppose that the presence of strangers 
may have had something to do with the rather 
ostentatious meagreness of the monks’ repast 
on this occasion. Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF HATRED. 


From The Examiner. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF HATRED. 


Hatrep, real downright genuine ha- 
tred, is far less common than is supposed, 
and is far more potent. We may admit 
without difficulty that it is unchristian. So 
are anumber of other sources of action 
which none the less play a very considerable 

art in the history of the world. Ambition 
is not exactly a Christian virtue ; nor is 
that love of wealth, and of all that wealth 
can give us, which is now the very main- 
spring of the western world, anywhere in- 
culcated in the New Testament. Hatred, 
however, is a feeling which is held in some- 
what unmerited disrepute. Not being a 
common fault, it is one against which a 
humdrum moralist can inveigh at his leisure, 
and be tolerably sure that he will not 
wound the consciences of his audience. And 
hence it is that the sin of hatred — (for ha- 
tred is by the way, one of the seven deadly 
sins) — is put up and shot at week after 
week in prize-essay fashion, and is analyzed 
by weak-minded and charitable young 
gentlemen, who are as incapable of under- 
standing as of entertaining it. Hence, to 
a great extent, its diabolical nature has 
been over-insisted upon, while its natural 
history has been neglected. 


Of a genuine hatred a weak nature is 


incapable. It is noteworthy, for instance, 
that our modern uovel-writers never at- 
tempt to offer us a study of revenge, or, if 
they do attempt it, break down hideously. 
The hero who crushes up a silver goblet 
between his finger and thumb, cr who 
swaggers vastly over the fact that he 
never forgives, and that, in fact, it is a pe- 
culiarity of his family never to forgive, is 
about as near to a true type of hatred as 
is the\strong man in a travelling circus to 
the Farnese Hercules. Such heroes have 
far too much splutter about them to be 
true and genuine haters. Hatred has 
nothing explosive in it, and never degen- 
erates into fussiness. Women, for in- 
stance, and self-important little men, can 
be as spiteful as need be, and can indulge 
in very mean little pieces of revenge. But 
of an intense concentrated hatred they are 
as incapable as is a band-box of carrying 
aqua fortis. Aristotle somewhere tells us 
that anger is not easily contained, and 
that, with niue persons out of ten, it comes 
to a head and bursts, like an evil humour, 
leaving the patient considerably relieved. 
These kind of people are common enough, 
and the comic element in their spitefulness 
is, for those who find pleasure in the 
smallnesses of human nature, often very 
amusing. Hatred, however, is never com- 
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ical. When we come across it — which is 
seldom — we may fear it, and we may dis- 
like it. But we can no more laugh at it 
than at a volcano, or a waterspout ; and 
our natural instincts of self-preservation 
suggest that we should give it a wide 
berth. It is, indeed, never aroused except 
by a really great injury; and to a great 
injury a small mind is apt to be compara- 
tively insensible. The degree of a wrong 
depends upon the extent to which it inter- 
feres with our scheme of life; and a man 
who has no particular scheme of life to 
which he attaches any especial importance, 
is not likely to feel very keenly wronged 
when another man crosses his path, and 
breaks up such few plans as he may have. 
Not one man in a dozen has any concep- 
tion of a real scheme of life, or entertains 
any but the most moderate and humble 
projects, with which no one either cares or 
attempts to interfere. It is only when a 
man has had a real purpose in life to 
which he has steadily bent himself,. and 
finds it intentionally thwarted, when a 
wrong has been done to him which is al- 
most, or, it may be, absolutely irreparable, 
that he feels what hatred is,—a feeling 
which is nowhere better set out than in 
Byron, who knew the darker side of life 
well enough. 


And, if we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 

Of him who treasures up a wrong. 


Hatred finds its expression or fulfilment 
in revenge ; and a revenge is worth very 
little unless it be complete. A complete 
revenge, even if the opportunity for it 
comes at all — which it very seldom does 
—is obviously a matter of time. And 
hence we see of hatred that it is a very 
permanent as well as a very intense pas- 
sion. Strength of character may be, of 
course, either for good or for bad. But it 
requires great strength of character and 
great power of self-control to treasure up 
a wrong year after year, and to wait pa- 
tiently until the exact moment comes for 
wiping it out, knowing perfectly well that 
it may possibly never come at all. To 
play a waiting game well is almost as dif- 
ficult as to play a losing game. And the 
man who can play either well may not be 
an amiable man, or even a good man, but 
certainly needs only opportunity, or, 
which is the practical equivalent of oppor- 
tunity, Feel of time, to be a great man. 
A moment of chance may effect for usa 
combination which it would take years 
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of patient labour to bring about. But for 
such a moment we must wait very pa- 
tiently. And thus hatred, being a settled 
determination to exact the full revenge for 
a great wrong, has about it a something 
very terrible. It is, to a great extent, ab- 
stract and impersonal. The man who is 
possessed by it becomes more or less in- 
sensible to all ordinary motives, and is so 
far superhuman or inhuman. And hence, 
too, it is that to those who have never felt 
hatred, or who are incapable of feeling it, 
it has about it a weird character, and 
awakens a chilly feeling, half of fear and 
half of dislike. 

It is easy enough, then, to distinguish 
hatred from its spurious forms. Spiteful- 
ness consists in taking little revenges for 
little injuries. It is, as it were, the little 
hatred of a little mind; and it might, per- 
haps, interest Mr. Darwin to observe that 
monkeys can be, and often are, excessively 
spiteful, exactly as children are more spite- 
ful than women, and women, as a rule, 
than men. Worse than spitefulness, be- 
cause more inhuman, is malignity, which 
may, in a sense, be described as the hatred 
of a bad man, for those whose superiority 
to himself is brooded over by him until he 
hatches it into a wrong. Of malignity 
pure and simple Iago is probably the only 
type; and to see wherein it differs from 
hatred we need only compare Iago with 
Shylock. Shylock’s wrongs are genuine, 
at least, and it is very doubtful how far he 
deserves to be cut off from all our sym- 
pathy, or how far our estimate of him is 
not affected by the fact that his revenge 
has about it too much of the shambles, 
and that his exultation is a little too noisy. 
Hatred in its least objectionable shape is 
too abstract a passion to be very cruel; 
and there is, after all, a great distinction 
between the cruelty which delights in the 
infliction of pain, and the cruelty which 
denies mercy. Our English soldiers did 
their bloody work very zealously in India 
and very thoroughly; but it is doubtful 
whether they deliberately tortured, as Da- 
miens was tortured, or—however much 
they may have revelled in killing — cared 
to dwell upon pain. 

Aristotle is never weary of warning 
tyrants that they must above all things 
avoid being hated, and must keep their 
hands off the wives and the property of 
their subjects. Machiavelli has much the 
same lesson to teach, and, almost with 
tears in his eyes, beseeches us never to in- 
jure an enemy unless the injury be such 
as to _ revenge out of his power, and to 
leave his hatred impotent. Both Aristotle 
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and Machiavelli knew what the gentlemen 
who nowadays write revolution ary leading 
articles do not know, that a revolution 
always has in it elements of personal 
hatred. And when a few keen haters 
league with a few fiercely abstract think- 
ers, when the man who holds that eddaiuo. 
va is lodrn¢e leagues with the man whose 
sister Pisistratus has insulted, and whose 
father he has stabbed, then it is that stormy 
times are at hand for the Pisistratide. 
The story of Harmodius and Aristogiton 
is not exactly nice reading. But it is the 
type of all revolutions. At the bottomof 

enianism lies personal hatred towards this 
or that evicting landiord. And as long as 
the Houses of Lords and Commons are 
filled with commonplace, decorous, middle- 
aged men, whom hardly anybody respects, 
but whom nobody hates, so long a revolu- 
tion — whatever the Daily News may think 
—is far enough off. It was personal dis- 
like for certain prominent Adullamites that 
really provoked the riots of 1867. And 
it would be a curious, although an imper- 
tinent, question to ask how far there is 
any secret history of the implacable atti- 
tude adopted by the great Chancellor 
towards Austria and Frankfort. 

In private life hatred is very rare. Great 
wrongs are seldom inflicted upon men who 
are fully alive to them, and, even when 
such a thing happens, the hatred is cher- 
ished, but has no chance of showing itself. 
Few men hate any one as keenly as Shel- 
ley hated Lord Eldon ; and yet Shelley’s 
nature was too finely strung for hatred 
ever to be with him more than a sentiment. 
It is fortunate for the world that so few of 
us should be capable of hatred at all, that 
so few should have occasion for it, and 
that so very.few should be able to gratify 
it. 

In a mere piece of natural history moral 
criticisms are out of place. It is true be- 
yond all doubt that, to overcome our wrath 
is a greater achievement than to take a city. 
It is also, we may add, far less frequent. 
But it is, perhaps, worthy of notice that a 
keen and determined hater almost always 
has in him a tinge of Semitic blood. It 
is only in the East that the duty of the 
Thar descends from father to son; that 
David makes Solomon swear that the hoar 
head of Joab shall not go down to the 
grave in peace, and that Solomon reli- 
giously keeps his oath. With us civiliza- 
tion has brought the high moral truth that 
it is no part of a son’s duty to avenge the 
wrongs of his father, and Orestes has, in 


; consequence, a wholesome horror of the 


Erinnyes. ‘This, perhaps, is why it suits 
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us to argue ourselves into a belief in Ham- 
let’s insanity. When the son regards his 
own wrongs with complacency, and his own 
enemiés with charity, then Astrea will 
return. Until then, we must content our- 


selves with such charity as that of the 
Earl of Crabs, who never injured even his 
biggest enemy unless he was perfectly sure 
of getting something by it. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
A RECOVERED MS. 


A veRY important discovery is an- 
nounced by Professor Benfey in the Ad- 
gemeine Zeitung. Many of our readers 
are aware that there exists an Indian fa- 
ble-book called “Panchatantra” (“the 
five books”), which in itself is an extract 
of a larger Sanscrit work dating from 
about the sixth century of our era, treat- 
ing in from twelve to fourteen chapters 
political questions in the guise of “ ani- 
mal fables.” This larger work, however, 
owing to this very extract, or rather se- 
lection in an enlarged form, which had be- 
come extremely popular in India, not on- 
ly fell into oblivion on its native soil, but 
disappeared bodily. Previous to its re- 
modelling, however, this original had 
found its way into Persia, and was there 
translated into Pehlvi— and this version 
was also lost. Not, however, before it 
had again been translated into Arabic, 
aud out of this last rendering have flowed 
the innumerable medieval and modern, 
Eastern and Westera, translations by 
which this so called book of “Kalila and 
Dimna” has become familiar in European 
literature. Besides this Peh!vi version, 
however, there had existed, according to 
a Nestorian writer of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, another in Syriac, also done from 
the original Sanscrit work, and also dat- 
ing from the sixth century. But no trace 
of it had been found, and, indeed, the Nes- 
torian’s account of it was considered by 
no less an authority than Silvestre de Sa- 
cy to be based on some mistake and ut- 
terly groundless. Yet who shall say what 
these latter days of ours will not bring to 
light? This Syriac version, the oldest 
manuscript embracing the whole contents 
of the lost original Sanscrit work, has sud- 
denly turned up, and the circumstances 
of its recovery form not the least interest- 
ing part of the story. The very first ink- 
ling of its existence was brought by a Syr- 
ian archdeacon from Ooroomiya, named 
Jochanan bar Babish, who, in May, 1866, 
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spent some time in the library at Miinster 
for the purpose of collating MSS. He 
told Professor Bickell there that some 
time ago certain Chaldee priests who had 
stayed with the Thomas Christians in In- 
dia had brought back copies of the book 
in question, and had made a present of 
one to the Catholic patriarch of Elkosh 
i(near Mossul). The story seemed — more 
especially as emanating from that not very 
trustworthy scource —rather apocryphal, 
and no further steps were taken to ascer- 
tain its truth. Two years afterwards, 
! however, Professor Benfey was informed 
by Bickell that the very patriarch to 
whom the copy was said to have been pre- 
‘sented was attending the Vatican Council 
at Rome. Both he and another Chaldee 
ecclesiastic, temporarily in Rome, were at 
once communicated with, and their an- 
swer, dated about this time last year, 
proved the archdeacon’s news to be falla- 
cious, but at the saine time made the exist- 
ence of alike MS. at Mardin most proba- 
‘ble. Benfey, upon this, addressed himself 
without further delay to Dr. Socin, from 
Basle, they travelling in Asia. Socin, on 
his part, did not hesitate to act on the hint, 
though, as he said, with but little hopes. 
In a letter announcing the discovery, he 
writes to Benfey that there was, as he 
knew by experience, little credence to be 
given to the boastings of the Oriental 
Christians regarding the literary treasures 
in their possession. In the cour:e of his 
prolonged journey through the “ Christian 
Mountains,” the Tur el Abedin, he had vis- 
ited many monasteries little known before, 
but he hardly ever saw anything but Bi- 
bles. Moreover all books were watched 
over with fanatical eyes, and there was 
nothing to be got by purchase: possibly 
bribery might do something, but even that 
only under exceptional circu:mstances. 
He went, however, to Mardin. The only 
likely place he could think of there was 
the library of the Jakobite monastery, 
Der ez Zaferan, five and a half leagues 
from Mardin, in the mountains. After 
some difficulties he obtained access to it, 
but having examined its whole stock of 
about four hundred very commonplace 
books, he returned disappointed to Mar- 
din, where again he made the most diligent 
inquiries, without any result. At last one 
day he “took his heart into both hands,” 
and went boldly into the Chaldee monas- 
tery itself, a step all the more hazardous 
as he happened to live in the American 
Mission-house, and the Christians of the 
different sects of that locality were not on 
the very best terms. More especially did 
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the Catholics of the monastery hate these 
Protestant missionaries. Luckily Dr. So- 
cin’s servant was a Catholic, and having 
given his master a most unexceptionable 
character, the latter was admitted into 
the library. Again nothing but Prayer- 
books and Bibles at first, until Socin asked 
point-blank whether they had any fa- 
ble books. Yes, there was one, was the 
instant answer. A volume was brought, 
and on being opened at once proved to be 
the precious MS. There stood the title 
“Lalilag v Damnag,” in red letters, as 
large as life, showing further by the final 
“o” that it was not a translation from the 
Arabic as had been suspected. Dr. Socin, 
of course, “ dissembled,” and the worthy 
father had notthe faintest inkling that 
that was the work for which he had been 
specially asked under its title; which says 
but little for the father’s scholarship. A 
few days after “a worthy man” was de- 
spatched by our savant to “ borrow” the 
volume. Asked whether it was not rather 
the Fréngi, “the Prot” (Protestant), who 
had sent him, he strenuously denied this, 
and obtained the prize. Once holding it 
in his possession Dr. Socin grew bolder, 
and sent messages to the monastery to in- 
quire for the price at which they would 
part with it. An indignant reply and 
strong suspicions were the result, but So- 
cin had already handed the work over to 
copyists, and shortly afterwards received 
—*“post tot discrimina rerum ”— the 
copy in question safely at Aleppo. He 
then despatched it to Professor Benfey, 
who, together vith Dr. Hofmann and Pro- 
fessor Bickell, is now engaged in editing 
it. The only question yet to be solved is 
whether this translation flowed directly 
from the Indian original or from the Pehlvi 
rendering. Anyhow it is the oldest ver- 
sion in existence of the irretrievably lost 
Indian original, and is, as such, if for no 
other reason, one of the most precious 
documents extant. 


From The Saturday Review. 
KING AMADEO. 


Tuk young King of Spain has in his 
brief career given so many proofs of good 
sense that he may be trusted not to rely 
too confidently on his present popular- 


ity. That a spirited young King should 
look well and bear himself gracefully, 
that he should review troops, return the 
salutations of assembled crowds, and show 
a general interest in the customs of the 








ordinarily difficult to govern. 
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country, may perhaps appear to simple- 
minded villagers and townsmen achieve- 
ments worthy of enthusiastic admiration ; 
but King Amadeo is probably conscious 
that he has only accomplished the pre- 
liminary part of his task. By making him- 
self personally known to the inhabitants 
of the provinces as well as of the capital, 
he is doing his best to secure for himself 
a fair trial; and perhaps frugal Spaniards 
may be gratified by the information that 
he gets up early, and that he spends little 
time over breakfast and dinner. As com- 
pared with his former competitors for the 
Crown, he has an advantage in the impos- 
sibity that anything can be said against 
him. The crowds which assemble to ap- 
plaud him on his journey are willing to 
give him credit for the services which he 
may perhaps hereafter render to the coun- 
try. The reception which he has obtained 
seems to prove that the prejudice against 
Royalty in Spain is confined to a minority. 
A King is better qualified than a President 
of a Republic to serve as a symbol of 
national greatness and unity. Claims 
founded on merit are disputable and in- 
vidious, but there can be no doubt as to 
the pre-eminent rank of a King. The mul- 
titude may perbaps not appreciate the 
more important qualities of permanence 
and of impartiality among contending fac- 
tions. The King of Spain has been ap- 
prenticed early to his craft, and, if he re- 
tains his position, he will in time acquire 
larger experience than any Minister or any 
leader of Opposition. Up to the present 
time he has judiciously exhibited an even 
exaggerated respect for the strict rules of 
constitutional government, but in time he 
will find it necessary to exercise a direct 
influence on public policy. Some of the 
advisers by whom he is surrounded, in- 
cluding the present Prime Minister, are 
capable statesmen; and if the King can 
overcome the difficulties which are likely 
to beset the early part of his reign, he 
may perhaps profit by the accident which 
deprived. him of his original patron and 
principa. supporter. Prim must, as long 
as he lived and remained in power, have 
been the first man in Spain. 
The history of the last three years seems 
to show that the Spaniards are not extra- 
General 
and growing prosperity conduces greatly 
to the maintenance of order. The public 


and private misconduct of Queen Isabella 


affected the Court, the upper classes, 


‘and the army more immediately than it 


concerned the bulk of the population. 
The revolution by which she was de- 
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throned was accepted by the country with 
languid approval, and the announcement 
on the part of the Provisional Government 
that a King would in due time be forth- 
coming excited neither impatience nor dis- 
satisfaction. Attempts at disturbance by 
Carlists or Republicans were easily sup- 
pressed; and it seemed possible that a 
nominal monarchy without a King might 
jiast for a long term of years. The Re- 
gency of Serrano was a casual experiment 
of a new kind of government which has 
since been adopted in France; but Prim, 
unlike M. Thiers, was anxious to termi- 
nate as soon as possible a professedly tem- 
porary arrangement. After several fail- 
ures, of which one incidentally served as a 
pretext for a great Continental war, he 
selected the young Prince who seems to 
have a fair chance of founding a dynasty. 
One unsatisfactory consequence has fol- 
lowed from the establishment of a defini- 
tive form of government. The union of 
the parties who made the last revolution, 
and who acted together under Prim and 
Serrano, has been violently dissolved ; and 
it is not known whether the Progressists, 
of whom the present Ministry is formed, 
command a majority in the Cortes. If 


Serrano and Topete with their friends en- 
gage in active Opposition, the Republicans 
may again prove troublesome, and even 


formidable. The Duke of Montpensier has 
been injudiciously affronted, and any par- 
tisans who may still adhere to the cause 
of Queen Isabella or her son will not fail 
to join in any combination which may em- 
barrass the Government. In the event of 
a general election the personal popularity 
of the King may perhaps tend to increase 
the strength of the Ministers; but it is 
easy to foresee that business will not pro- 
ceed as smoothly as the pageants of the 
King’s provincial progress. Some of the 
leading members of the Progressist party 
have refused to serve under Zorrilla. 

It would seem that religious animosity 
is for the present suspended in Spain. 
According to the accounts of newspaper 
Correspondents, the rural clergy shout 
and weep with their flocks when King 
Amadeo pauses to show himself at a vil- 
lage or railway station. Hopes are per- 
haps entertained that the son of the con- 
tumacious King of Italy may be inclined 
to re-enter the fold of orthodox conformity. 
Nothing can be more judicious than atten- 
tion to religious observances; and it is un- 
necessary and inexpedient to court any 
quarrel with the priesthood; but a dupe 
or bigot will always be insecure on the 
throne of Spain. No part of the late 
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Queen’s conduct and character was more 
unpopular than the devotion to the Church 


; and to the Pope which she combined with 


a remarkably lax morality. The Spanish 
bishops and clergy have little influence 
with the educated classes, and, as long as 
they are not persecuted, they will proba- 
bly not exert themselves to spread disaf- 
fection among the peasantry. The more 
extreme politicians of the order are divided 
among themselves between the male heir 
of the Bourbon family and the son of the 
late Queen. All sections of the clergy 
have equal reason to dread the accession 
to power of the Republicans, who in Spain, 
as in France, are deadly enemies of the 
Catholic Church. As there is no hope of 
restoring either of the Bourbon families, 
prudent ecclesiastics will perhaps hold that 
even a Prince of the House of Savoy may 
be tolerated as the alternative of a Repub- 
lic. Nothing is known with respect to the 
more important question of the feeling of 
the army. Since the death of Prim no 
conspicuous leader is left to make his in- 
fluence with the soldiery an instrument for 
attaining political power; yet it would be 
premature to assume that the era of mili- 
tary revolutions is absolutely closed. 
O'Donnell, Narvaez, and Prim himself, at- 
tained power by movements beginning 
with mutinies; and not a single instance 
occurred of any popular resistance to the 
decision of the army. After his final tri- 
umph Prim was in the habit of addressing 
admirable exhortations to the troops on 
the duty of implicit obedience to the civil 
power; but perhaps the moral effect of his 
precepts may have been impaired by the 
recollection of his practical exploits. If 
the King is adroit enough to attach the 
army to his own person, he may guard 
himself against a danger which constantly 
impended over his predecessors. Young 
as he is, he has had greater experience of 
real war than any Spanish general; and 
although he may not have been entrusted 
with serious responsibility in the Austrian 
campaign, he proved that he inherited the 
personal courage which has always been 
an attribute of his family. 

At first sight there seems to be some- 
thing whimsical in the applause lavished 
on a King of whose existence the majority 
of Spaniards were ignorant only twelve 
months ago. The cynical observer may 
reflect that the King of Portugal or Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern would, but for 
causes with which the Spanish people have 
no concern, perhaps at this moment have 
been objects of the welcome which is be- 
stowed on King Amadeo; yet the popu- 
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lace might, under due instruction, vinudi- ; 


cate their own apparent levity as a proof 
and result of sound political instinct. By 
whatever process he may have been raised 
to the throne, Amadeo is actually King of 
Spain, and his countrymen properly respect 
in his person the representative of their 
own dignity. The bees have always been 
esteemed politic insects, chiefly because, as 
naturalists assert, they have the gift of 
creating upon fit occasion a queen to whom 
they are afterwards abjectly devoted. 
There is no use in a King who is not in a 
certain sense sacred and irresponsible. At 
the worst his greatness and his security 
are identified with the national interests, 
whereas patriots and adventurers too often 
ag special objects of theirown. If the 
ting of Spain is well advised, he will not 
show too eager a desire to retain his pow- 
er or to perpetuate his dynasty. Leopold 
of Belgium, the first King of a new king- 
dom, took every opportunity of intimating 
to his subjects that, if necessary, he could 
dispense with the Crown which he had 
assumed for the benefit of the nation. It 
was the chief misfortune of the Emperor 
of the French that, having never been 
heartily recognized as an hereditary ruler, 
he shaped, or was thought to shape, his 
domestic and foreign policy rather for the 


purpose of consolidating his power than 
of consulting the true interests of the 


country. It is possible that the Duke of 
Montpensier might have been as eligible a 
candidate as the present King ; but impar- 
tial Royalists will feel that the cause of 
monarchy would be injuriously affected by 
the failure of the present experiment ; and 
for them any tolerable King is better than 
none. 


From The Spectator. 
M. THIERS’ REIGN. 


Tue Message in which M. Thiers has 
announced to the French Assembly its — 
perhaps rather long —“ instant of repose,” 
namely, from 17th September to the 4th 
Deqember, exactly eleven weeks, did not 
excite much interest in the Assembly, 
where it was coldly received, and where 
its long-winded, lugubrious tone at once 
gained for it the description of “ that pa- 
thetic document,” — and it has been very 
languidly ériticized in London. Never- 
theless, it distinctly shows a change of 
tone, perhaps real, perhaps diplomatic, on 
the part of the astute old man whose reign 
has been now declared limited by the life 
of the Assembly which gave him power ; 
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and enough has been already achieved in 
the crowded months during which he has 
so often threatened resignation, to render 
it worth while to look back at its general 
tenor, as well as at the indications for 
the future afforded by his new presidential 
message. 

M. Thiers was placed in the vacancy 
where as yet a throne was not, expressly 
because he was, as it were, the most ex- 
pressive living symbol of political uncer- 
tainty of which France could avail herself. 
He was shrewd, he was experienced, he 
was full of tact; he had glorified the first 
Empire, served the Orleanist régime, em- 
braced the Kevolution; he had bitterly 
attacked the Second Empire, and had not 
spared expressions of confempt for the 
fiery régime of Gambetta; yet he had de- 
clared for a moderate Republic as the form 
of Government which would divide France 
the least, without having the credit of 
being a° all cordially attached to that via 
media; all parties might hope something 
from him; yet it was his chief merit that 
every one of them regarded it as inevita- 
ble that he should stand for a time at 
least, in the way of every one else. He 
was an ambiguity; and that was some- 
thing, where nothing definite could have 
resisted the angry passions it would have 
roused. And he acted as an ambiguity. 
He allowed the Assembly to verify the 
election of the Orleans Princes, but he in- 
duced them straightway to take themselves 
off. He kept giving in his adhesion to the 
Republic, but he accepted the resignation of 
those Ministers who were regarded as the 
Republic’s warmest adherents; he would 
do nothing for the priests and the Pope, 
except express his regret that he had not 
the power to do everything; he was fero- 
cious against the Communist prisoners at 
first, aud relaxed gradually as the Repub- 
licans gained new elections ; in a word, he 
contrived to keep the expectations of all 
parties as much on the stretch as ever, and 
yet to hold himself as far as possible aloof 
from any defined leaning. For the rest, 
his administration has been shrewd, pru- 
dent, and tentative ; he has known how to 
satisfy the Prussian expectations, and to 
keep on such good terms with them that 
they are rather expediting their evacua- 
tion; towards other countries he has been 
simply pulite; he has postponed every- 
thing to this clearing away of the dreary 
legacy of war, and he has been right. Till 
this was done, it was M. Thiers’ first duty 
to stave off all needless perturbations of 
the public mind, and he has been as able 
as he was willing to perform it. 
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But now in dismissing the Assembly to 
the provinces, and speaking with a special 
view to the elections of the Councils-Gen- 
eral which are immediately to be held, M. 
Thiers deliberately revives the sleeping 
controversy, and does so in magniloquent 
terms which, from so cunning a brain as 
his, are worthy of more attention than 
they have received : — 


‘* It is in the intimacy of our homes that the 
country will be able to tell us what it thinks, 
what it wishes, And then, gentlemen, let us 
speak in all frankness. There are at the pres- 
ent moment for our country the greatest imag- 
inable interests atstake. We have to settle our 
present and our future lot, and it is necessary 
to know whether it is to be in accordance with 
@ p:st tradition, the glorious tradition of a thou- 
sand years,that our country is to be constituted, 
or whether, abandoning itself to the torrent 
which in the present day precipitates human 
society towards an unknown future, it is to put 
on a new form, and thus peacefully pursue its 
noble destiny. This country, the object of the 
passionate attention of the whole universe, is it 
to be a Republic or a Monarchy; will it adopt 
one or the other of these two forms of Govern- 
ment, which at the present time divide all na- 
tions ?”’ 


It is impossible to deny that the form in 
which the question put to the country is 
couched is one which is more favourable 
to the Monarchical solution than any M. 
Thiers has ever yet ventured to give it. 
He has hitherto affected to assume that 
the Republic is safe, and has been defi- 
nitely adopted. It was the form of Gov- 
er..ment, he said, “ which dividés us. least.” 
But now he throws “the glorious tradi- 
tion of a thousand years ” into the other 
scale, and hints that if that tradition is to 
be repudiated, the country will “abandon 
itself to the torrent which in the present 
day precipitates human society towards 
an unknown future,” — though directly he 
has done so, he hastens to hedge in a Re- 
publican sense, by asserting that even so 
it may “peavefully pursue its noble des- 
tiny.” What isthe drift of all this evi- 
dent wish to re-open, if not the contro- 
very itself, at least the fear of the contro- 
versy, in the heart of the country? Does 
the throne present itself to M. Thiers’ 
dreams in a somewhat less disturbing light 
since he himself has begun to exercise a 
sort of royal power in the Constitution? 
Can it be that he is thinking of the possi- 
bility of an Adolf I.? That is very un- 
likely in the crafty old realist, who, how- 
ever huge his vanity, and whatever else 
he does not understand, does really under- 
stand the French passions, intellect, and 
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w:t. Or is it that he really contemplates 
bringing round the nation to the sway of 
one of the Orleans Princes, and himself 
sinking again into an august literary pa- 
tron of the throne? We do not believe 
it. If he has been wary on any point, it 
has been on that of committing himself to 
this cause, and it was only when he found 
the will of the Assembly too strong for 
him that he yielded even so far as to per- 
mit the legalization of the Orleans 
Princes’ elections. It is far more probable 
that he thinks the present growth of the 
Republican party too rapid,—a_ party 
which, if it could command, would cer- 
tainly soon put a term to his power, — and 
wishes to give such an impulse to the fears 
of the rural population as may tinge with 
a decidedly conservative tint the approach- 
ing provincial elections. M. Thiers is not 
the man to forget that his power will 
probably end with the present Assembly. 
He has no mind to see it demonstrated 
that the present Assembly noto:iously 
misrepresents the feeling of the country. 
He would like to see the rural elections 
turning out so us to give the existing As- 
sembly a greater amount of credit with 
the country; and he is willlng, therefore, 
now to play a little into its hands. His 
position in relation to it reminds us of one 
of the wild legends of the Black Forest, 
in which a poor charcoal-burner asks and 
receives from the super-natural guardian 
of the forest the gift to have always pre- 
cisely as much money in his pocket as fat 
Hans, — one of his companions who is no- 
ted for his constant and successful card- 
playing. _The foolish fellow, however, 
straightway goes and wins from fat Hans 
all his money, whereupon, of course, his 
own stock is immediately reduced to nil. 
M. Thiers stands now in much the same 
relation to the Assembly as this charcoal- 
burner towards his comrade, but he is a 
great deal cleverer in his play. [le is to 
reign only as long as the Assembly; he 
cannot very well discredit the Assembly 
without discrediting himself; he is not un- 
willing, therefore, even to lose a little 
power to the Assembly; and quite deter- 
mined not to beggar it of credit if he can 
help it, because he knows that the moment 
the Assembly loses credit with France it 
will be on the eve of dissolution, and with 
that his own power will fall. We are dis- 
posed, therefore, to interpret this rather 
decided hint to the country that to break 
with the tradition of a thousand years, 
and to embark on the whirling current 
which is driving so many peoples to the 
unknown, will be very dangerous, more as 
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a make-weight in a scale which seems to the 
new President for the moment too light, 
than as a serious invitation to get up a 
real monarchical movement. M. Thiers is 
trimming his sails. He observes that the 
stimulus to the Conservative party caused 
by horror of the Commune is a little fail- 
inghim. He thinks it not unadvisable be- 
fore the rural demonstrations come off to 
rouse again that deep-seated French cau- 
tion which dreads the unknown. He 
would like to restore the equilibrium be- 
tween the monarchical and republican 
forces in the country. Whatever else 
that may effect, it can hardly help conduc- 
ing to the power, and lengthening the 
reign, of the present President. 


From The Examiner. 
IRELAND. 


In a letter in the Times, Mr. Martin 
states with admirable clearness and brev- 
ity, the purpose of the Home Rule move- 
ment in Ireland, of which he is, if not the 
noisiest, perhaps the ablest and most in- 
fluential spokesman. “I desire,” he says, 
“that the constitution of King, Lords, and 
Commons should be restored in Ireland 
by the removal of the English usur- 
pation of the Act of Union. I de- 
sire to see the Queen exercising her 
constitutional function in Ireland, and gov- 
erning my country through a free Irish 
Parliament. I try to do my duty as an 
Irish subject, I desire that the Queen 
should begin to do hers as Sovereign of Ire- 
land. That is what I understand by loyal- 
ty to the Throne. But let no English 
commentator flatter himself that by loyal- 
ty to the Throne I mean allegiance and 
subjection to him and his countrymen.” 
The great majority of the Irish people 
hold those sentiments, and the sentiments 
are none the less powerful because they 
find new and violent expression nearly 
every day in some such action as the wel- 
coming of the French deputation in Dub- 
lin, the fight between the people and the 
police after the Phoenix Park meeting, or 
the oratorical excesses that are prelim- 
inary to Mr. Butt’s election for Limerick. 
They will not be put down by scoffs 
and misrepresentations of the sort that 
are now current in the English news- 
papers, or even by the more generous re- 
proaches that are uttered here and there ; 
and the best way to prevent them from 
becoming far more offensive than they al- 
ready are to most “English commenta- 
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tors” is to examine them honestly, and 
see, not only how much truth and wisdom 
they contain, but also what force they 
have irrespective of any considerations of 
truth or wisdom. It should be remem- 
bered that patriotism is always a thing of 
sentiment much more than of logic, which 
can only be very inadequately tested by 
deciding whether it is true or false, wise 
or foolish, and that this is likely to be es- 
pecially so in the case of Ireland. If dis- 
loyalty appears to be all but universal 
among the Irish just now, we cannot hope 
to make them loyal either by argument 
or by abuse, either by harsh treatment or 
by contempt. 

Most of the Irish, however, with Mr. | 
Martin, vehemently assert that they are 
not disloyal, and as vehemently repudiate 
any wish to throw off their allegiance to 
the centre of authority in the British Em- 
pire, which, by a time-honoured euphem- 
ism, we call the Throne. They accept the 
fact that Ireland was conquered, seven 
centuries ago, by an Anglo-Norman king, 
just as Englishmen, if they think anything 
at all about it, accept the fact that Eng- 
land was conquered a century earlier by a 
Norman duke; but they still refuse to be 
governed by Anglo-Norman institutions, 
or what they deem to be such, just as the 
English long ago successfully refused to be 
governed by Norman institutions. They 
are no more willing to be incorporated 
with the conquering community than to 
be ruled as an alien colony or colonial 
possession. That great advantages have 
come to them during their seven centuries 
of forced connection with England, and 
even, to some extent, as a direct conse- 
quence of that forced connection, they 
readily admit, and they have no wish to 
sever the connection that is of such long 
standing. But they do wish to alter it, 
and place it on what they deem an equita- 
| ble and honourable footing, one that will 
‘enable them to work out their own 
| schemes of national development without 
either the tyrannical or the benevolent in- 
terference of their fellow-subjects in Eng- 
land. This may be a mistaken and even 
'a mischievous demand; but it is the de- 
‘mand of the Irish Nationalist party, that 
is, of eight or nine-tenths of the Irish 
people ; and there are good, though they 
may be deplorable, reasons why it should 
be listened to. 

The reasons are grounded on the fact 
that, if benevolent theories for the English 
government of Ireland have lately come 
partly into play, they are only modern and 
partial substitutes for some twenty genera- 
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tions of tyrannical facts. That the policy willed it. There is undeniable truth in 
of England towards Ireland has been, till; the objections which Mr. Martin, in the 
quite recently, one of stern and unjusti-| name of the Irish Nationalists, makes to 
fiable tyranny needs no showing. Feudal our tyrannical and our benevolent legis- 
oppression lasted there long after feudal- lation alike. “We have made up our minds 
ism was muzzled, if not exterminated in in Ireland that your policy towards us is 
England; and in so far as it has at last! adopted and regulated entirely from con- 
been abolished, it has been replaced by a, siderations of your own selfish interest 
sort of rule which is even more galling and convenience. Whether you take 
than feudalism to native patriotism. Feu-' measures to strike terror or to soothe and 
dalism might be tolerated on the score of, conciliate— whether you keep us in ‘ obe- 
its antiquity, especially as the Irish are|dience’ by brute force, or coax us with 
shrewd enough to see that with age!‘ better things’ (by which you mean par- 
has come infirmity, and that what Mr. | tial redress of some of the wrongs you 
Martin calls “loyalty to the Throne” and’ have inflicted on us), we believe that you 
“the rightful constitutional exercise of consider exclusively your own security, 
the Queen’s authority in her kingdom of; your own material profit, your own na- 
Ireland ” are now little more than power-; tional reputation in Europe, your own 
less phrases. They are quite willing to temporary convenieuce.” The Times de- 
retain, now that it is impotent, that tra-; clares that charge to be “something more 
ditional royalty which sorely afflicted| absurd, more extravagant, and more un- 
them when it was a formidable reality;' truthful than even the coarsest form of 
but seeing that England has virtually| national antipathy;” and the Pail Mali 
thrown off the dominion of monarchy, | Gazette laments over “the poor, ungen- 
that Englishmen have acquired the sub-| erous spirit which cherishes such noticns 
stantial right to govern themselves, they | as these;’’ but neither abuse nor lamen- 
distinctly refuse to allow Englishmen, who | tation will serve instead of argument; 
have usurped the functions of royalty in| and we are bound to say that all the ar- 
governing England, also to usurp the; gument is on Mr. Martin’s side. His 
functions of royalty in governing Ireland. | statement of the case is borne out by all 
They might accept benevolence, as they|our Parliamentary history, by the meas- 
formerly had to accept tyranny, from the| ures which have been passed, and yet 
kings of England, who were also kings| more by the speeches that have heralded 
of Ireland; but they decline to accept| their adoption. : 

either benevolence or tyranny from self-| The only answer that has been made, 
governing Englishmen when they claim] or that can be made, is unfortunately of 
to be the governors of Ireland. That, as| very little value. Ireland, it is said, has 
we understand it, is the view taken by | its full share of representation in the Im- 
the Irish Nationalists ; and, if there is any| perial Parliament, and Irish members 
soundness in it, it is not strange that they | ought to see that justice is done to their 
should take it. And is it not sound, at| country. The mere propounding of such 
any rate in part? The Irish Church Act| a statement proves, or goes far to prove, its 
and the Irish Land Act are instances of| worthlessness. It implies that there is an 
the benevolent legislation which England! antipathy between Ireland and England. 
can adopt for Ireland, though the merit of | If it were not so, why should Irish mem- 
benevolence is lessened by the fact that| bers have to see that justice is done to 
these measures, if welcomed by many on|Ireland? The Yorkshire or Lancashire 
the score of their simpie justice, were only | members are not elected to see that jus- 
passed because the majority who voted | tice is done to Yorkshire or Lancashire. 
for them did so solely on party grounds;j; Their constituents know that, whatever 
or, if for any other reason, as a mere mat-' justice they may receive, will be secured 
ter of expediency, as temporising devices | for them by Parliament as a whole, and 
for getting rid of Fenianism, and amusing | that neither special Land Acts nor special 
the people of Ireland. The real temper of| Acts for the Repression of Crime will be 
English legislation for Ireland appears in| passed for the benefit or the intimidation 
such measures as the Westmeath Coercion | of any particular localities. Laws having 
Bill of last session, which the House of} reference to England and Scotland are 
Lords, at the instigation of Lords Derby | made in the interests of the whole com- 
and Salisbury, would have liked to make| munity, and all its sections share, or are 
far more tyrannical, and which the House | supposed to share, in them alike. When- 
of Commons would also have gladly made| ever there is special legislation or discus- 
more tyrannical, had Mr. Gladstone so! sion, as in the case of the proposed Scotch 
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Education Bill of last session, its purpose 
is to assimilate the institutions of various 
districts, not to create differences. But 
all our law-making for Ireland is made on 
the supposition that Ireland needs to be 
treated by itself, and that law-making is 
effected by six hundred and fifty members 
ot Parliament, of whom only a hundred 
are Irishmen. How can these hundred 
see that justice is done to their country, 
if the other five hundred and fifty have a 
preference for injustice ? If Irish interests 
were as identical with the interests of 
Scotland or England as are the interests 
of Staffordshire with those of Cornwall, or 
the interests of Liverpool with those of 
London, there would be no need of special 
legislation for Ireland, and we should hear 
nothing of Irish Nationalism; but every 
one knows that they are not identical 
now, and that a long time must elapse be- 
fore they can be so. Ireland is far more 
of a colony than Canada or Victoria; but 
Canada and Victoria have their local 
Parliaments, subject to the control of the 
Crown, while Ireland is governed by the 
British Parliament, and the votes of its rep- 
resentatives therein are entirely swamped 
by the votes of Englishmen and Scotchmen. 
Therefore Mr. Martin, as spokesman for 
his countrymen, says to us: “The evil, 
the grievance, that the Irish people lay to 
your charge is, not the measures, cruel as 
they generally are, by which you keep us 
in subjection, but the subjection itself.” 
Whether the Irish would be better gov- 
erned by an Irish Parliament, competent 
to make its own laws, and subject to Im- 
perial control and regulation, is a separate 
question, and one with which England has 
nothing to do. It should be enough that 
the Irish demand such a local Parliament, 
and though the demand appears now only 
in public demonstrations to which no legal 
value can be attached, and in the choice 
of members to fill the chance vacancies in 
the House of Commons, no one can doubt 
that it will be made very distinctly in- 
deed at the next general election. Surely 
it will be well for our legislators to take a 
statesmanlike view of this certain future, 
and of the present indications of it. Sure- 
ly, too, it will be well to consider whether 
it may not be better to accede to the de- 
mand than to foment disaffection by such 
policy as found favour in Parliament 
ast session, and is intemperately advocat- 
ed by the leading English newspapers. 
The establishment of a separate Parlia- 
ment for Ireland would afford painful evi- 
dence of the division between the two 
islands, but, as it would give promise of a 
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much more thorough healing of that di- 
vision than can in any other way be at- 
tained, it ought to be granted. 


From The Examiner. 
AFFAIRS IN TURKEY. 


Tae fate which has simultaneously 
deprived the Porte of the services of 
the Grand Vizier, Aali Pasha, and of 
Mechmet Kypriuli Pasha—perhaps the 
only statesman fit to be the Grand 
Vizier’s successor—must be especially 
embarrassing in the present critical posi- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. It is true 
that the occasions when the Ottoman Em- 
pire is not in a critical position are so 
singularly rare that it might seem almost 
a matter of indifference what particular 
time misfortunes might select for their oc- 
currence. Putting aside, however, the 
new difficulties which have arisen in the 
foreign relations of Turkey since the re- 
sults of the London Conference again gave 
free play to the march of Russian influ- 
ence in the East, there still remains 
enough in the internal situation of Turkish 
affairs, and it so happens especially at the 
present moment, to make the loss of a bold 
and capable ruler a matter of unusual im- 
portance. Probably there never was a 
time when the disjointed dominions of the 
Padishah could less afford to do without 
the keenness and vigour which have uni- 
formly characterized the late Grand Vizier 
and which, in a country where, below the 
throne, all ranks are equal, raised him 
from the humble calling of a hamal, or 
water-carrier, to be the sovereign of his 
Sovereign and the master of the State. 

In the provinces of European Turkey, 
the Christian difficulty has again come 
to the front with every sign of that 
terrible exasperation which forty years 
ago rent desperate Greece from the tyr- 
anny of the Moslem. For months past 
a subdued agitation has pervaded the dis- 
tricts in which the Christian subjects of 
the Porte still continue deprived of that 
autonomy which their more fortunate co- 
religionists in Servia and Roumania have 
succeeded in finally obtaining. In Bulga- 
ria, the Herzegovina, Albania, and even 
Bosnia, the movement in favour of partial 
or total independence has displayed new 
forces and led to some unforeseen combi- 
nations. It is notorious that the policy of 
Servia seeks the annexation of both the 
Herzegovina and Bosnia, and that repre- 
sentations to this effect have been made 
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at the Court of Constantinople. The 
question of race naturally enters largely 
into the situation, and in some territories 
has produced so deep an effect that Mnssul- 
man, Greek, and Catholic Slavs have been 
found to declare their resolution to discard 
differences of creed in everything which 
concerned their commop nationality. As 
between the Turkish Government and the 
Christian populations, the difference of 
creed is still the insurmountable obstacle. 
A Government which can only cease to be 
intolerant at the cost, in its own eyes, 
of committing sacrilege; a Government 
which is more an Established Church than 
an Established State, must find it practi- 
cally impossible to reconcile its pretensions 
as the True Belief with the independent 
rights of a great and growing Christian 
8. age enc Recent events in Albania 

ave demonstrated this fact anew in a 
tragic manner. 

The complaints against Ismael Pasha, 
the Governor of Albania, had for a long 
time fruitlessly appealed to the attention 
of the Turkish authorities. It was not 
until numerous and powerful Albanian 
clans —the Albanians are as clannish as 
their fellow-kilts in the Scottish highlands 
— announced their intention of taking the 
law into their own hands that some heed 
began to be given to their protestations. 
Unfortunately the sort of heed that was 
vouchsafed them was not of a character to 
tend to their satisfaction. The heads of 
three of the most influential tribes were 
thrown into prison, and matters promised 
to go on as before. The relatives of the 
imprisoned chieftains had no mind, how- 
ever, to let matters go on as before. They 
took up arms, a proceeding considerably 
facilitated by the fact that every bold 
mountaineer habitually carries his arms 
on his person. Frightened refugees to 
Skutari, bringing the news that all the 
passes were beset by the insurgents, and 
that an attack on the city was meditated, 
rudely awakened the Divan to a percep- 
tion of the troubles which awaited the 
Turkish tenure of Albania. There fol- 
lowed some customary measures of con- 
ciliation. Eighteen regiments of the 
Turkish regular army, or Nizam, were 
despatched to Albania under Mehemed 
Aali Pasha; and, pending the arrival of 
this immense reinforcement, the revolted 
Albanians were assured of every consider- 
ation. Wecan hope that these assurances 
were made in good faith. Unfortunately, 
events did not cease from taking the 
worst direction. On his arrival, in- 


deed, Mehemed Aali declared his resolu- 
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tion to remove every cause of legiti- 
mate discontent; but in the meantime 
circumstances were occurring which pre- 
cipitated a terrible collision. The Turkish 
forces, confident in their new strength, 
gave themselves up to the ostentatious 
display of their ancient and contemptuous 
hatred for the Giaours. The little re- 
straint which their officers seem to have 
been able or willing to exercise over them 
failed entirely at the affair of Griza. In 
consequence of a collision between some 
soldiery of the Nizam and the inhabitants 
of the little village of Griza, all the male 
population of the hamlet were put to the 
sword, and, more horrible still, fourteen 
Albanian women were murdered with re- 
volting barbarity. The bloody battle or 
massacre of Skutari was the climax of the 
mutual animosity and rage. A division 
of the Turkish army, fully equipped with 
breech-loaders, artillery, and mitrailleuses, 
attacked a body of four thousand Chris- 
tian Albanians. The battle was long and 
desperate. For five hours the fierce sons 
of the mountain, with their antiquated 
firelocks and rude hanjars or cutlasses, 
maintained the contest against troops sup- 
plied with the best appliances of European 
warfare. Swept down from afar by the 
volleys of unknown engines of destruction, 
their heroic daring only exposed them to 
useless slaughter. When at length they 
retreated to their hills, they left the 
ground cumbered with the corpse: of a 
fourth of their number. On the side of 
the Turks not a hundred men had fallen. 

The events at Skutari have only inflamed 
the courage of the mountaineers. On the 
26th of August, a week after the battle, 
the Albanian chieftains met in council at 
Mellassija, and unanimously resolved to 
continue the struggle. The soldiers of 
the Porte, as brave it must be confessed 
as ferocious, may despise the resentment 
of ill-armed and undisciplined hillsmen, 
and count on stamping out the insurrec- 
tion in fire and blood. But it may well 
be that Albania does not stand alone. 
Already, it is with difficulty that the fear- 
less Montenegrins, the thirty thousand 
Black Mountainers, are kept from turning 
their new weapons, the modern rifles with 
which the disinterested affection of Russia 
has armed them, against the detested ene- 
mies of their faith and race. The Herze- 
govina and Bosnia are ina ferment. The 
hundred thousand warriors of Servia have 
every sort of military armament and muni- 
tion, from bayonets to forage, in perfect 
order and ready for instant service. A 
signal would be sufficient to throw Euro- 
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eee Turkey, from the mouths of the 
anube to the gulf of Arta, into a blaze 
of universal insurrection. We have no 
hesitation in saying that it is purely a 
matter of consideration whether the pres- 
ent or a little time hence is the favourable 
moment that will decide upon the giving 
or withholding of that signal. 

In Asiatic Turkey there is hardly less 
peace, though there is less danger. The 
vigorous policy of the late Vizier, un- 
thwarted by any serious religious difficul- 
ties, was here applied with more success. 
The rebels of Mesopotamia and of Arabia 
have alike had to acknowledge the mate- 
rial supremacy of the Father of the Faith- 
ful. In the case of the Arabian insur- 
gents, we suspect that some gentle pres- 
sure will be applied to make the spiritual 
headship of the Lord of a Thousand Wives 
a little more binding on the Wahabite 
Puritans than has hitherto been the case. 
Everywhere in the East, indeed, the iron 
resolution which Aali Pasha communicated 
to the subordinate officials has been ex- 
erted to draw tighter the bonds of alle- 
giance, and, where only a nominal subjec- 
tion hitherto existed, to convert it into a 
real one. In the Villajet of Haleb, the 
ancient Aleppo, the nomad Anezers had 
been accustomed to pay no more than a 


formal homage to the majesty of the Sul- 


tans. The first attempt to reduce them 
to a more dutiful condition provoked a 

eneral rising. Some detachments of 

urkish troops were defeated with severe 
loss, and the bold horsemen of the tribe 
kept all the country in terror between 
Mussul and Diarbekir. The Anezers have 
been taught by a severe lesson that the 
payment of taxes is the proper interpreta- 
tion of the maxim of respect for the Vicar 
of the Prophet of God. The wild Scham- 
ras round about Bagdad had eluded, amid 
the wastes of Arabia Deserta, successive 
expeditions intended, indeed, for their 
souls’ profit, but suspected of a tendency 
Semeel their bodies’ discomfort. A 
strong force of regulars and irregulars at 
length succeeded in cornering the fugitives 
on the banks of the Tigris, and the 
Schamras have been brought to acknowl- 
edge that the mercy of the Sultan in leav- 
ing half of them alive can only be requited 
by an eternity of filial and pious fidelity — 
certain to last until the next opportunity 
for plunder and freedom. 

Beyond a!l comparison, the most import- 
ant triumphs of the Turkish arms have 
been achieved in the re-conquest of Yemen, 
the Happy Arabia of the poets. By the 
settlement of this fertile and extensive 
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province, which may now 5: looked upon 
as a matter of certainty, the banner of the 
Crescent has been advanced. nearly a 
thousand miles from the most southward 
post of modern Turkey. It is probable 
that, within a very short period, the 
vedettes of Muchtar Pasha, the present 
Turkish commander in Yemen, will be 
visible from the walls of the British fort- 
ress of Aden. Itis a matter of regret that 
the climate and the fatigue have told so 
heavily on Redif Pasha, to whose zeal and 
ability the victory of the Turkish arms is 
mainly owing, that he has been struck 
down by severe sickness, and that, ae- 
cording to the latest accounts, there is 
hardly any hope of the gallant young 
General’s recovery. 

The firmness and good fortune which 
have signalized Turkish policy in the 
Asiatic dominions of the Sultan, together 
with the benefits which must accrue from 
bringing the Bedouin marauders into 
obedience, lead to reflections upon the 
contrast, in every way painful, which 
Turkish rule must continue to present in 
Europe. In Asia the Turks are immeas- 
urably superior to the wild races who 
alone come into competition with them. 
Under such circumstances, there can come 
little but good from the assertion of their 
supremacy. The Turks, with all their 
sloth and prejudice, have many of the 
qualities of a governing race. Probably 
no other sick man ever took so long in 
dying as the chronic invalid of the Bos- 
phorus, nor is he dead yet. On the other 
hand, Turkish supremacy is simply incom- 
patible with the European nature and 
traditions, the Aryan pride of race, of the 
various Christian nationalities over whom 
the heir, of Mohammed II. and Sultan 
Iiderim ‘still exercise a mastery, which 
must inevitably be a tyranny. Sooner or 
later, most probably very soon, that 
tyranny must determine once for all. It 
would be a wise policy to prepare the way 
by extending the principle of autonomy 
with the greatest possible quickness to all 
the States of the Balkan and the Danube. 
Turkey might, then, profitably devote her- 
self to the consolidation of her power in 
the climate to which she naturally belongs, 
and among the races which can be brought 
to feel some reverence for her. The 
Turks themselves are conscious that they 
are only encamped in Europe. Massacres, 
like those at Skutari and Griza, will not 
convert that transient occupancy into 
legitimate possession. The only result of 
suppressing the independent aspirations 
of Albania, Bulgaria, and the rest, will be 
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to hand them over one day or another, 
undeveloped and defenceless, to the gigan- 
tic centralization of Russia. The Sultan 
at Damascus might be a benefit to Asia. 
The Sultan at Constantinople is a curse to 
both Continents. 


From The Examiner. 
NEXT OF KIN. 


Wirxovt casting any slur on the indus- 
try of those men who employ themselves 
in tracking out next of kin, and who act 
as the benign dispensers of windfalls, it 
may be questioned how far the existence 
of a lottery like that of the unclaimed 
three millions, promotes the happiness of 
the community. It may, of course, be as- 
sumed, that, in the judgment of those who 
get something out of it, the system adds 
to their enjoyment of life. But against 
the small number who get anything must 
be set-off the very much larger number 
who get nothing, but who waste their la- 
bour and their time, and keep their fam- 
ilies in misery, in order to get one of the 
mare’s nests. It may be that the blanks 
in this lottery so greatly exceed the prizes 
that, on the whole, it produces a balance 
of loss. It would be well for some mem- 
ber of Parliament to ask for returns of the 
number of applications for ownerless for- 
tunes, and of the number of cases where 
those applications have been granted. 
This would give us some notion of the la- 
bour spent in trying to extricate some- 
thing from this dead-money office, and we 
should, perhaps, learn the startling fact 
that, on the a. more effort was wast- 
ed in the attempt to recover lost money 
than would be sufficient to make a far 
larger sum. At all events, it is certain 
that the dead-money office gives rise to an 
enormous amount of useless, misdirected 
labour, and, on the whole, we are inclined 
to think that it would be a real benefit to 
the nation if the money were employed in 
making picture-galleries, or even in pyro- 
technic displays at the Crystal Palace. 

The strange fact that so many millions 
are without any reeognized owner arises 
from a very doubtful rule of law. When 
a ‘person dies leaving money, and without 
making a will, it descends to his next of 
kin ad infinitum. Not only his fifty-first 
but his hundred and first cousin may, in 
the absence of any nearer kin, succeed. Is 
it desirable that there should be no limit 
to the number of persons who may have a 
claim on the personal estate of dead men ? 
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The limit, if any one be drawn, must be 
more or less arbitrary, for, whatever be 
the reason of the limitation, it will not 
apply with exactness to any degree of 
relationship, or, indeed, to relationship 
at all. So inveterate is the connection in 
the modern mind between property and 
inheritance, that it is forgotten loa easily 
the two things can be separated. If the 
State allow a man to enjoy property, it 
may forbid him to alienate it during his 
life, as is practically the case with the 
great majority of landowners; or it may 
permit alienation during his life, but 
restrict his disposal of it after death. Our 
law, however — and herein it differs essen- 
tially from the French law —allows the 
most complete freedom of disposition by 
will. Suppose, however, a man does not 
exercise this liberty, and leaves his proper- 
ty undisposed of? The English law, ow- 
ing to historical reasons we need not par- 
ticularize, gives a man’s property to his 
relatives in a capricious manner, having 
one rule for real and another for personal 
estate. But, at all events, it is the rela- 
tives that get it, and they get it ad infinitum, 
how remote soever the degree of propin- 
quity in which they stand to the deceased. 
The theory that is supposed to counte- 
nance this principle of distribution is that 
the law does for the deceased what he 
would have done for himself if he had 
made a will. The law makes a will for 
him. The ordinary testator leaves his 
property to his kindred; hence it may be 
inferred that a man who does not make a 
will is content that his property should go 
to his relatives. There is unquestionably 
some ground for this assumption, but it 
will not go far. Either the deceased had 
some wishes with regard to the disposi- 
tion of his property, or he had not. If he 
had, and neglected to give effect to them, 
from superstitious feelings, or from pro- 
crastination or other cause, it is a pity that 
the intended objects of his bounty should 
suffer by his neglect, more especially if 
they have been taught to expect a legacy. 
But, perhaps — and the case is not rare — - 
the deceased had no desire to leave his 


| property to his relatives, or did not make 


a will simply because he had no wishes to 
carry out. In this last case the State 
would have a preferable claim; in the 
former, its claim would still be good, al- 
though, perhaps, it should be enforced 
with consideration. If perfect freedom of 
bequest is left with owners of property, 
aa by their own lachess disappointment 


is created, upon them must the blame fall. 
Accordingly Mr. Mill has argued in favour 
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sion of relatives, and his opinion has been 
endorsed by a lawyer whose acquaintance 
with the law of property is unsurpassed, 
Mr. Joshua Williams, Q.C. There are two 
rules, either of which would accomplish 
the object in view. The first rule would 
permit children, grandchildren, or descend- 
ants ad infinitum to succeed to the proper- 
ty of their parents, or remoter ascendants ; 
but it would exclude brothers and sisters, 
and, of course, cousins ; and remoter con- 
nections of the same kind. The second 
rule would allow brothers and sisters to 
succeed to one another, but not cousins or 
aunts and nephews, and it would restrict 
the succession among ascendants to grand- 
parents or grandchildren. The advantages 
of the first rule are plain; it proceeds on 
the kind of relationship, and would scarce- 
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of a very great restriction on the succes-|ly ever extend beyond grandchildren; and 


it includes only those who are presumably 
bound to support one another. ‘The sec- 
ond rule would avoid a seeming hardship, 
but itis based on sentimental grounds, 
and might be difficult to uphold. When 
once we pass beyond those who are bound 
in distress to support each other, upon 
whom therefore a legal duty rests of pro- 
viding for one another, we get beyond 
firm ground. The succession of brothers 
is properly only a matter of bounty, and 
so far their claims would not be greater 
than those of remoter kindred. Either 
rule, however, would rid us of the evils of 
the present system, would bring a little 
money into the Exchequer, and would 
save thousands of poor people from a will- 
o’-the-wisp chase after fortunes that may 
not exist, or cannot be recovered. 





Tue proposed examination of the bed of the 
Tiber will doubtless bring to light many objects 
of interest, but we hardly dare to hope that the 
results of the search will equal the scholarly an- 
ticipations of the Daily Telegraph. Whatever 
may be thought of the probabilities of bringing 
to light ‘* the receipt-book of Aisculapius, or 
the missing scrolls of Livy,’’ those curiosities, 
if found, would have little value compared with 
‘* the sword which Camillus flang into the scales 
to make up the price of Rome.’’? Such a relic 
would have a peculiar interest for Brennus, 
King of the Gauls, who has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be the hero of this incident. We agree 
with the Telegraph that ‘* some of Hannibal’s 
African javelins may be there deep adown,”’ 
and underneath them “‘ spear-blades of the Fa- 
bii;’’ but we must withhold our opinions as to 
the chances of finding ‘* the pot in which Tibe- 
rius cooked his great turbot ’? —and content 
ourselves with a hope that this vessel, if brought 
to light, will be distinguishable from the pot 
in whish Domitian cooked his great turbot — 
the only one with which we can claim to have 
an acquaintance. ‘The art treasures which may 
be reclaimed from the bed of the river will 
doubtless be valuable, but whether they will 
contain, as the Telegraph expects, ‘* goddesses 
diviner even than Milo’s Venus,’’ our want of 
acquaintance with the works of that sculptor 
forbids us from hazardinga surmise. But a 
comparison of such goddesses with the ‘* Venus 
of Milo,’’ or, in other words, ‘* the Melian Ve- 
nus,”’ will, perhaps, afford us almost as trust- 
worthy a means of estimating their merit, On 
the whole, however, the article of the Teleyraph 
is deserving of high commendation, and con- 





tains a very varied, if not very well digested, 
mass of classical and historical learning. We 
have Polycrates and Jason, Genseric and Greg- 
ory the Great, besides many other proper 
names, in little more than a single column; be- 
sides many passages sparkling with the beau- 
ties peculiar to this journal. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue law-courts of some of the States of North 
America — Indiana among others —are distin- 
guished for the ease and readiness with which 
they grant divorces, but they would apparently 
have had to shorten their form of process if the 
Commune had not come to an untimely end last 
May. The following was the formula made use 
of by the Citizens Michel and Aubry, who acted 
as secretaries to a commissary of police in Paris 
under the Commune: — 


The Citizen A—— and the Citizeness B—— hav- 
ing recognized that, owing to the incompatibility 
of their characters, life in common has become in- 
supportable for them, have agreed to ask for a 
friendly (a l’aimable) separation, which has been 
granted them. In consequence, they are, and re- 
main, separated, and are not to be troubled (ingui- 
étés) by each other. Done, in a triple copy, at Paris 
the floréal, year 7%. 

Signed by the parties concerned, by the Commis- 
sary of Police, and witnesses. 


We regret to say that the Citizens Michel and 
Aubry were respectively condemned by M. Caz- 
enaye, the police magistrate, to twelve and six 
months’ imprisonment for usurpation of legal 
functions, 





